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THE GAMEKEEPER’S FIRESIDE. 


IN ILLUSTRATION OF AN ENGRAVING ON STEEL. 


Mr. Hancocx here represents a veteran Scotch gamekeeper, enjoying himself with his pipe, by 
his own homely fireside, in company with his dogs, who appear to partake with him of the satisfac- 
tion attending a good day's diversion. From the bald head and wrinkled brow of this experienced 
sportsman, he must be nearly approaching that period which is called by the Psalmist “ the age of 
man ;” still, from the muscular frame of his body, and the undiminished size of his limbs, it is evident 
that he has many more years’ work left in him, the almost sure result of the health-giving pursuits 
he has followed, and the pure air he has breathed, since he breathed at all. 

The dogs here represented, are rare specimens of their sort. The one apparently the most at- 
tached to his master, is a fine Russian Setter, a breed much esteemed on the moors, from their ge- 
neral hardiness of constitution, and being less given to thirst than those of the English kind ; which 
is a great desideratum to the grouse shooter, in many parts of Great Britain, where good limpid 
water is sometimes not to be met with, in a beat of considerable extent. In their natural formation 
and effect, they are far from being the most beautiful and attractive of the canine species ; in fact, 
they have neither that uniformity of shape, nor elegance of figure, which so much distinguish the 
English and Irish setter; neither do they exhibit the pleasing variegation in color, which we find 
in them :—in short, their beauty may be said, in a great part, to consist in their ugliness, the true 
test of their pure blood being a long wiry coat, from which their heads are not even free, extend- 
ing beyond the eyes, nearly to their exclusion from our view, and oftentimes with a moustache which 
would satisfy the Great Mogul. There is also another point of difference between the breeds. The 
Russian generally stands to his game and dogs, after the manner of our pointer, which is an ad- 
vantage in a wide range of moors. This dog is also good as a retriever, and by no means shy of 
taking water. 

The dog lying down by the fire, is a portrait of a blood-hound, the property of the late lord 
Middleton, of Wollaton Hall, Nottinghamshire, England, who was celebrated for his dogs, of almost 
every description used in the field,—as well as for having been a master of fox-hounds during the 
greater part of his life, and considered a superior judge of the animal, (dog,) generally. The blood- 
hound, or Sleuthe-hound of the Scots, although a fine subject for the painter, is not a general favo- 
rite, from the character he bears of decided enmity to man ; for which he is indebted, not so much to 
his nature, as to « property ascribed to him, of pursuing human beings by their footsteps, and not 
quitting the scent until he has seized them, or marked them to their place of retreat. That there has 
existed, and does exist, a species of dog of this description, trained to discover the haunts of robbers 
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and to trace the road of run-away negroes, there does not remain a doubt. We learn from Rains- 
ford’s “ History of St. Domingo,” that they were trained to the scent of the human footstep, by being 
fed on blood, and rewarded at the end of their long chase, by being encouraged to pull down a figure 
representing a negro, stuffed with the blood and entrails of beasts. On the authority of Strabo, they 
did more than this; they were made the means of attack, in a body, on the Gauls, and within our 
own time, of bringing back the run-away negroes of Jamaica to their duty, having been hired, at a 
great expense, from Cuba, for the purpose. But there is as much difference between the dogs now 
alluded to, and that which we call the English blood-hound, as there is between an English fox- 
hound and an Irish greyhound. In fact, we are well persuaded, that the animals hired on this oc- 
casion from Cuba, were, as nearly as possible, the sort of animal that the celebrated sportsman, Nim- 
rod, saw, and gave a description of, in his “ German Tour,” at the seat of Count Hahn, in Germany ; 
which are not altogether unlike the old Irish greyhound, with the exception of being possessed of 
still more power, as well as great apparent ferocity,—which indeed, they stand in need of, as they 
are used for the chase of the wild hog. It may be recollected by some of the readers of this work, 
that he described the way in which these boar-hounds, as they are called, were kennelled, to guard 
against danger to strangers. ‘They were chained to the walls of a long gallery-like building, at a 
certain distance from, and opposite to, each other, only leaving a sufficient space for persons to walk 
between them, quite secure from their gripe ; for they were most of them savage, and exhibited sundry 
scars from the tusks of the beasts with which they had contended. 

When speaking of those dogs, he thus expressed myself as to their kind: “They seem to be a 
cross of the old mastiff and the lurcher greyhound, but with more power than belongs to each indi- 
vidually ;” whereas, the old and true blood-hound is supposed to have sat for the picture which 
Shakspeare drew of the dog of the highest 1epute in the sixteenth century :— 
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My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With eas that sweep away with the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed and dew-lapp’d, like Thessalian bulls ; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. 


Mr. Tickell, the friend and fellow-laborer of Addison, thus introduces the blood-hound, in his 
« Poem on Hunting,” and with the full license of a poet :— 


And dauntless wolf-dogs shake the lion’s mane ? 
O’er all the blood-hound boasts superior skill, 
To scent, to view, to tarn, and boldly kill ; 

His fellows’ vain alarms rejects with scorn, 
True to the masters’ voice and learned horn. 
His nostrils oft, if ancient fame sing true, 


‘Thy care be first the various gifts to trace, 
The minds and genius of the latrant race: 
In powers distinct the different clans excel, 
In sight, or s-viftness, or sagacious smell. 
By wiles ungen’rous some surprise the prey, 
And some by courage win the doubtful day. 


Seest thou the greyhound, how, with glance severe, 
From the close herd he marks the destin’d deer : 
How every nerve the grey hound’s stretch displays, 





The hare preventing to her airy maze ; 
‘The luckless prey how treach’rous tumblers gain, 


We do not, however, wish to be understood to 


Trace the sly felon through the tainted dew ; 
Once snuff’d, he follows with unalter’d aim, 

Nor odors lure him from the chosen game ;' 
Deep-mouth’d he thunders, and inflam’d he views, 
Springs on relentless, and to death pursues. 


assert, that a dog, known by the term “ blood- 








hound,” has not been made use of in Great Britain—in Scotland in particular, in the civil wars of 
Wallace and Bruce, for example, whose poetical historians relate very interesting anecdotes touching 
the service they rendered their masters ; as, likewise, on the confines of England and Scotland, where 
-the borderers were continually preying upon the herds and flocks of their neighbors; and in En- 
-gland as well, in the early part of the last century, when deer-stealing prevailed so much, and was 
accounted a capital offence. The celebrated Colonel Thornton, of Thornville Royal, Yorkshire, 
England, indeed, had a leash of these animals during his residence at Clapham, in Surry, within the 
last half century, which were the terror of the neighborhood, partly from the name they bore ;— 
neither do I doubt that such dogs might have been, in the course of time, brought to hunt the dry 
foot of man, having been trained to hunt it when touched with something that left a stronger scent 
behind it. 

But we must not give credit to all the marvellous stories handed down to us of dogs and their 
breeds. We read of those which were individually more than a match for the lion ;—perhaps it was 
in honor of the memory of one of this description, that Alexander the Great gave his name (Perditas) 
toacity! Plutarch speaks of dogs of such courage as outstrips all we experience in our own breed 
of bull-dogs, forasmuch, as he says, they would suffer amputation of their limbs—aye, even of their 
heads—rather than quit their hold! ! 

The two dogs on the right-hand in this picture, are what are called Deer-lurchers, in contradis- 
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tinction to the term Deer-greyhound, and peculiar to Scotland. It is difficult to define this variety 
of dog ; but we may conclude that he is mongrel bred, of great power ; and resembling those which 
we are told pulled down sixteen bucks, one day after dinner, in Cowdry Park, Sussex, for the amuse- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth. In fact, the word “lurcher” is not definable by the sportsman, farther 
than that it implies a fault—that of running foul—for which a thorough-bred modern greyhound is 
certain to obtain a halter. Perhaps the canis Gallicus, which is spoken of by Ovid, and held in such 
estimation among the ancients for his pot-filling accomplishments, was much such an animal as this, 
“ as inferior in make and symmetry,” as the editor of the “ Courser’s Manual” observes, “ te the 
modern greyhound, as the hog-maned top-heavy cobs, which served as Hobson's choice of models to 
Phidias and his brother sculptors, were to Sorcerer and the Darley Arabian.” 

The following description of the lurcher is given by Laurence (not good authority) in a work 
called “ Scott’s British Field Sports,” but acknowledged to be from his pen. “ The lurcher, a breed 
some years since on the decline, is a mongrel ( quere—if a mongrel, how can he call him of any 
particular breed? He should have said variety, ) between the greyhound and shepherd dog, or the 
smaller and mongrel mastiff. He is a poacher’s dog, or kept for the purpose of deception, under the 
pretence of not being of the hunting species, The lurcher will catch up hares in an enclosed coun- 
try, and some of them, though slow, will 1un long and well.” Some years back, a gentleman in 
North Wales had a breed of greyhounds, very raw-boned and wiry-haired, and so far resembling the 
lurcher in their propensities—indeed we may say excelling him—as to have been often known to go 
out by themselves, and, having killed their hare, to bring herhome in their mouths. As we are al- 
ways shy of the marvellous, these dogs were well known in the neighborhood of Pwllheli, a small 
market town in Carnarvonshire. That there did exist several varieties of the greyhound, is a fact well 
established ; and that they chaced indifferently the fox, the hare, or the buck. ‘They would, indeed, 
on the fattest and best buck in a herd being shown to them, pursue it by the eye, and if lost fora 
time, recover it by their singularly distinguishing faculty of sight, even should it have regained the 
herd ; but we have reason to believe the species is now lost, and the Highland greyhound is become 
very scarce. The last-named dog is of great size and strength, covered with long rough hair, and 
was much esteemed by the powerful Highland chieftains in their magnificent hunting matches, The 
Irish greyhound, used in the chase of the wolf, is not now to be foundin this part of Europe—at all 
events he is become rare. 
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THE SONGS WE USED TO LOVE. 


BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 





Tare is a charm in music’s breath 
To chase the shades of care, 

To bid the wrinkled brow of age 
A gleam of sunshine wear— 

A magic spell that makes us yearn 
Again in joy to rove 


Through those glad scenes where first we heard 


The songs we used to love. 


It brings us back our youth again, 
The sunny days of life, 

It strews fresh roses o’er our paths, 
With blooming beauty rife ; 

The echo of a long loved voice 
Now swelling strains above, 

Comes whispering in gentle notes 
Through songs we used to love. 


We hear the stranger’s careless lip 
The pensive numbers swell, 

And the quick fluttering of our hearts 
Attests its mighty spell. 





And tears—thick tears, we fain would hide, 
The power of memory prove, 

And we call back the days of yore 
In songs we used to love. 


The songs, the songs we used to love, 
Oh! we remember still 
How oft their echoes sweetly stole 
Around the grass-crown’d hill ; 
Like viewless wings, by spirits borne, 
They seem’d through air to move, 
Still flying faster than pursued, 
The songs we used to love. 


Then come, young spirit of sweet sound— 
Bright soother—bring again 

The faded days of long ago, 
In thy remember'd strain. 

And, hand in hand, mine early friends 
Again with me shal! rove, 

And I will be a child once more, 
In songs we used to love. 





THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP. 


A TALE OF THE LATE BUGABOO AND KICKAPOO CAMPAIGN. 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


I cannot just now remember when or where I first made the acquaintance of that truly fine-look- 
ing fellow, Brevet Brigadier General John A. B,C. Smith, Some one did introduce me to the gen- 
tleman, I am sure—at some public meeting, I know very well—held about something of great im- 
portance, no doubt—and at some place or other, of this I feel convinced—whose name I have unac- 
countably forgotten, The truth is—that the introduction was attended, upon my part, with a degree 
of anxious and tremulous embarrassment which operated to prevent any definite impressions of 
either time or place. I am constitutionally nervous—this, with me, is a family failing, and I can’t 
help it. In especial, the slightest appearance of mystery—of any point I cannot exactly compre- 
hend—puts me at once into a pitiable state of agitation. 

There was something, as it were, remarkable—yes, remarkable, although this is but a feeble term 
to express my full meaning—about the entire individuality of the personage in question. What 
this something was, however, I found it impossible to say. He was, perhaps, six feet in height, and 
of a presence singularly commanding. There was an air distingué pervading the whole man, which 
spoke of high breeding, and hinted at high birth, Upon this topic—the topic of Smith’s personal 
appearance—I have a kind of melancholy satisfaction in being minute. His head of hair would 
have done honor to a Brutus—nothing could be more richly flowing, or possess a brighter gloss, 
It was of a jetty black—which was also the color, or more properly the no color, of his unimagina- 
ble whiskers. You perceive I cannot speak of these latter without enthusiasm ; it is not too much 
to say that they were the handsomest pair of whiskers under the sun. At all events, they encircled, 
and at times partially overshadowed, a mouth utterly unequalled. Here were the most entirely even, 
and the most brilliantly white of all conceivable teeth. From between them, upon every proper oc- 
casion, issued a voice of surpassing clearness, melody, and strength. In the matter of eyes, my ac- 
quaintance was, also, pre-eminently endowed. Either one of such a pair was worth a couple of the 
ordinary ocular organs. ‘They were of a deep hazel, exceedingly large and lustrous: and there was 
perceptible about them, ever and anon, just that amount of interesting obliquity which gives force 
to the pregnant observation of Francis Bacon—that “there is no exquisite beauty existing in the 
world without a certain degree of s/rangeness in the expression.” 

The bust of the General was unquestionably the finest bust I ever saw. For your life you could 
not have found a fault with its wonderful proportion. This rare peculiarity set off to great advantage 
a pair of shoulders which would have called up a blush of conscious inferiority into the countenance 
of the marble Apollo. I have a passion for fine shoulders, and may say that I never beheld them 
in ion before. His arms altogether were admirably modelled, and the fact of his wearing the 
right in a sling, gave a greater decision of beauty to the left. Nor were the lower limbs less mar- 
vellously superb, These were indeed the ne plus ultra of good legs. Every connoisseur in such 
matters admitted the legs to be good. ‘There was neither too much flesh, nor too little—neither 
rudeness nor fragility. I could not imagine a more graceful curve than that of the os femoris, and 
there was just that due gentle prominence in the rear of the fibula which goes to the conformation 
of a properly proportioned calf. I wish to God, my young and talented friend Chiponchipino, the 
sculptor, had but seen the legs of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B, C, Smith, 

But although men so absolutely fine-looking are neither as plenty as reasons or blackberries, still 
I could not bring myself to believe that the remarkable something to which I alluded just now— 
that the odd air of Je ne sais quoi which hung about my new acquaintance—lay altogether, or in- 
deed at all, in the supreme excellence of his bodily endowments. Perhaps it might be traced to the 
manner—yet here again I could not pretend to be positive. There was a primness, not to say stiff- 
ness, in his carriage—a degree of measured, and, if I may so express it, of rectangular precision, at- 
tending his every movement, which, observed in a more petite figure, would have had the least little 
savor in the world of affectation,pomposity, or constraint, but which, noticed in a gentleman of his 
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undoubted dimension, was readily placed to the account of reserve, of hauteur, of a commendable 
sense, in short, of what is due to the dignity of colossal proportion. 

The kind friend who presented me to General Smith whispered in my ear, at the instant, some 
few words of comment upon the man. He was a remarkable man—a very remarkable man—in- 
deed one of the most remarkable men of the age. He was an especial favorite, too, with the ladies— 
chiefly on account of his high reputation for courage. 

“Tn that point he is unrivalled—indeed he is a perfect desperado—a downright fire-eater, and no 
mistake,” said my friend, here dropping his voice excessively low, and thrilling me with the mystery 
of his tone. 

“ A downright fire-eater, and no mistake—showed that, I should say, to some purpose, in the late 
tremendous swamp-fight away down south, with the Bugaboo and Kickapoo Indians. (Here my 
friend placed his forefinger to the side of his nose, and opened his eyes to some extent.) Bless my 
soul !—blood and thunder, and all that !—prodigies of valor !—heard of him, of course !—you know 
he’s the man” 

“ Man alive, how do you do? why how are ye? very glad to see ye, indeed!” here interrupted 
the General himself, seizing my companion by the hand as he drew near, and bowing stiffly, but 
profoundly, as I was presented. I then thought, (and I think so still,) that I never heard a clearer 
nor a stronger voice, nor beheld a finer set of teeth—but I must say that I was sorry for the inter- 
ruption just at that moment, as, owing to the whispers and insinuations aforesaid, my interest had 
been greatly excited in the hero of the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 

However, the delightfully luminous conversation of Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C, 
Smith soon completely dissipated this chagrin. My friend leaving us immediately, we had quite a 
long ¢éte a téte, and I was not only pleased but rea//y instructed. I never heard a more fluent talker, 
ora man of greater general information, With becoming modesty, he forbore, nevertheless, to 
touch upon the theme I had just then most at heart—I mean the mysterious circumstances attending 
the Bugaboo war—and, on my own part, what I conceive to be a proper seese of delicacy forbade 
me to broach the subject, although, in truth, I was exceedingly tempted to do so. I perceived, too, 
that the gallant soldier preferred topics of philosophical interest, and that he delighted, especially, in 
commenting upon the rapid march of mechanical invention, Indeed—lead him where I would— 
this was a point to which he invariably came back. 

“ There is nothing at all like it,” he would say ; “ we are a wonderful people, and live in a won- 
derful age. Parachutes and rail-roads—man-traps and spring guns! Our steam-boats are ‘upon 
every sea, and the Nassau balloon packet is about to run regular trips (fare either way only twenty 
pounds sterling) between London and Timbuctoo, And who shall calculate the immense influence 
upon social life—upon arts—upon commerce—upon literature—which will be the immediate result 
of the application of the great principles of electro-magnetics? Nor is this all, let me assure you ! 
There is really no end to the march of invention. The most wonderful—the most ingenious—and 
let me add, Mr—Mr.—Thompson, I believe is your name—let me add, I say, the most useful—the 
most truly «seful mechanical contrivances, are daily springing up like mushrooms, if I may so ex- 
press myself, or, more figuratively, like—grasshoppers—like grasshoppers, Mr. Thompson—about 
us and—ah—ah—around us!” 

Thompson, to be sure, is not my name ; but it is needless to say that I left General Smith with a 
heightened interest in the man, with an exalted opinion of his conversational powers, and-a deep 
swnse of the valuable privileges we enjoy in living in this age of mechanical invention. My curi- 
ésity, however, had not been altogether satisfied, and I resolved to prosecute immediate inquiry 
among my acquaintances touching the Brevet Brigadier General himself, and particularly respecting 
the tremendous events in which he performed so conspicuous a part—quorum pars magna fuit— 
during the Bugaboo and Kickapoo campaign. 

The first opportunity which presented itself, and which (horresco referens) I did not in the least 
scruple to seize, occurred at the church of the Reverend Doctor Drammummupp, where I found my- 
self established, one Sunday, just at sermon time, not only in the pew but by the side of that worthy 
and communicative little friend of mine, Miss Tabitha T. Thus seated, I congratulated myself, and 

with much reason, upon the very flattering state of affairs, If any person knew any thing about 
Brevet Brigadier General John A. B, C. Smith, that person, it was clear to me, was Miss Tabitha 
T. We telegraphed a few signals, and then commenced, soffo voce, a brisk téfe d téte. 

“Smith!” said she, in reply to my very earnest inquiry; “Smith !—why not General John A. 
B.C.! Bless me, I thought you Anew all about him’ This is a wonderfully inventive age! Hor- 
rid affair that!—a bloody set of wretches, those Kickapoos !—fouzght like a hero—prodigies of valor— 
immortal renown. Smith!—Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C.!—why, you know he’s the 
at 

“Man,” here broke in Doctor Drammummup, at the top of his voice, and with a thump that came 
near knocking down the pulpit about our ears; “man that is born of a woman hath but a short 
time to live—he cometh up and is cut down like a flower!” I started to the extremity of the pew, 
and perceived by the animated looks of the divine, that the wrath which had proved so nearly fatal 
to the pulpit had been excited by the whispers of the lady and myself. ‘There was no help for it— 
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80 I submitted with a good grace, and listened, in all the martyrdom of a dignified silence, to the 
balance of that very capital discourse. 

Next evening found me a somewhat late visiter at the Rantipole theatre, where I felt sure of satis- 
fying my curiosity at once, by merely stepping into the box of those exquisite specimens of affabili- 
ty and omniscience, the Misses Arabella and Miranda Cognoscenti. That fine tragedian, Climax, 
however, was doing Iago to a very crowded house, and I experienced some little difficulty in 
making my wishes understood ; especially, as our box was next to the slips, and completely over- 
looked the stage. 

“ Smith?” said Miss Arabella, as she at length comprehended the purport of my query ; “ Smith !— 
why, not General John A. B. C.!” 

“ Smith ?” inquired Miranda, musingly. “God bless me, did you ever behold a finer figure ?” 

' « Never, madam ; but do tell me” —— 

«Or so inimitable grace ?” 

« Never, upon my word !—but pray inform me’—— 

“ Or so just an appreciation of stage effect ?” 

“ Madam !” 

“ Or a more delicate sense of the true beauties of Shakspeare? Be so good as to look at that 

” 














“ The devil !” and I turned again to her sister. 
“Smith?” said she, “ why, not General John A. B. C.! Horrid affair that, was’nt it !—great 
wretches, those Bugaboos—savage and «0 on—but we live in a wonderfully inventive age !—Smith? 
—O yes! great man !—perfect desperado—immortal renown—prodigies of valor! Never heard!! 
(This was given in a scream.) Bless my soul !—why he’s the man” 















——* mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owd’st yesterday !” 










here roared out Climax just in my ear, and shaking his fist in my face all the time, in a way that I 
couldn't stand, and I wouldn’t. I left the Misses Cognoscenti immediately, and went behind the 
scenes for the purpose of giving the scoundrel a sound thrashing. 

At the soirce of the lovely widow Mrs. Kathleen O’Trump, I was very confident that I should 
meet with no similar disappointment. Accordingly, I was no sooner seated at the card table, with 
my pretty hostess for a partner, than I propounded those questions whose solution had become a 
matter so essential to my peace. 

«“ Smith ?” said my partner, “ why not General John A. B. C.! Horrid affair that, wasn’t it 1— 
diamonds, did you say !—terrible wretches, those Kickapoos !—we are playing whist, if you please, 
Mr. Tattle—however, this is the age of invention, most certainly—the age, one may say—the age 
par excellence—speak French !—oh quite a hero—perfect desperado !—no hearts, Mr. Tattle !—I 
don’t believe it—immortal renown and all that—prodigies of valor! Never heard’ /—why, bless 
me, he’s the man” 

«“ Mann !— Captain Mann ?” here screamed some little feminine interloper from the farthest cor- 
ner of the room. “Are you talking about Captain Mann and the duel !—oh, I must hear—do tell 
—go on, Mrs, O’Trump !—do now go on!” And goon Mrs. O’Trump did—all about a certain 
Captain Mann who was cither shot or hung, or should have been both shot and hung. Yes! Mrs. 
O’Trump, she went on, and I—I went off. There was no chance of hearing any thing farther that 
evening in regard to Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. 

Still, I consoled myself with the reflection that the tide of ill luck would not run against me for 
ever, and so determined to make a bold push for information at the rout of that bewitching little 
angel, the graceful Mrs. Pirouette. 

“Smith?” said Mrs. P., as we twirled about together in a pas de Zephyr, “Smith 1—why not 
General John A. B. C.!' Dreadful business that of the Bugaboos, wasn’t it !—terrible creatures, 
those Indians !—do turn out your toes, I really am ashamed of you—man of great courage, poor 
fellow—but this is a wonderful age for invention—O deat me, I’m out of breath—quite a desperado 
—prodigies of valor—never heard! !—can’t believe it—I shall have to sit down and tell you—Smith! 
why he’s the man” —— 

«“ Man-fred, I tell you !” here bawled out Miss Bas-Bleu, as I led Mrs. Pirouette to a seat. “ Did 
ever any body hear the like? It’s Man-fred, I say, and not at all by any means Man-Friday.” 
Here Miss Bas-Bleu beckoned to me in a very peremptory manner ; and I was obliged, will I nill I, 
to leave Mrs. P. for the purpose of deciding a dispute touching the title of a certain poetical drama 
of Lord Byron’s. Although I pronounced, with great promptness, that the true title was Man-Fri- 
day, and not by any means Man-fred, yet when I returned to seek for Mrs. Pirouette she was not 
to be discovered, and I made my retreat from the house in a very bitter spirit of animosity against 
athe whole race of the Bas-Bleus. 
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ticular friend, Mr. Theodore Sinivate—for I knew that here at least I should get something like de- 
finite information. 

“ Smith ?” said he, in his well known peculiar way of drawling out his syllables ; « Smith '—why 
not General John A—B—C,! Savage affair that with the Kickapo-o-0-0-os, was’nt it? Say! don’t 
you think so !—perfect despera-a-ado—great pity, pon my honor !—wonderfully inventive age !— 
pro-o-odigies of valor! By the by, did you ever hear about Captain Mann ?” 

“ Captain Mann be d——d!” said I, “ please to go on with your story.” 

«“ Hem !—oh well !—toute la méme cho-o-ose, as we say in France. Smith, eh? Brigadier 
General John A—B—C,! I say—(here Mr. S- thought proper to put his finger to the side of 
his nose)—I say, you don’t mean to insinuate now, really, and truly, and conscientiously, that you 
don’t know all about that affair of Smith’s as well as Ido,eh? Smith? John A~B—C,.! Why, 
bless me, he’s the ma-a-an”’. 

« Mr, Sinivate,” said I, imploringly, “is he the man in the mask ?” 

«“ No-o-o!” said he, looking wise, “ nor the man in the mo-o-0-on,” 

This reply I considered a pointed and positive insult, and I left the house at once in high dudgeon, 
with a firm resolve to call my friend, Mr. Sinivate, to a speedy account for his ungentlemanly con- 
duct and ill breeding. 

In the meantime, however, I had no notion of being thwarted touching the information I desired. 
There was one resource left me yet. I would go to the fountain head. I would cali forthwith upon 
the General himself, and demand, in explicit terms, a solution of this abominable piece of mystery. 
Here at least there should be no chance for equivocation. I would be plain, positive, peremptory— 
as short as pie-crust—as concise as Tacitus or Montesquieu. 

It was early when I called, and the General was dressing ; but I pleaded urgent business, and was 
shown at once into his bed-room by an old negro valet, who remained in attendance during my visit. 
As I entered the chamber, I looked about, of course, for the occupant, but did not immediately per- 
ceive him. ‘There was a large and exceedingly odd-looking bundle of something which lay close 
by my feet, on the floor, and, as I was not in the best humor in the world, I gave it a kick out of 
the way. 

“Hem! ahem! rather civil that, I should say!” said the bundle, in one of the smallest, the 
weakest, and altogether the funniest little voices, between a squeak and a whistle, that ever I heard 
in all the days of my existence. 

“ Ahem! rather civil that, I should observe !”’ 
tangent, into the farthest extremity of the room. 

“God bless me, my dear fellow,” here again whistled the bundle, “ what—what—what—why 
what is the matter? I really believe you don’t know me at all.” 

«“ No—no—no/” said I, getting as close to the wall as possible, and holding up both hands in 
the way of expostulation ; “don’t know you—-know you—know you—don’t know you at all! 
Where’s your master ?”’ here I gave an impatient squint towards the negro, still keeping a tight. 
eye upon the bundle. 

“He! he! he! he-aw! he-aw! he-aw!” cachinnated that delectable specimen of the human 
family, with his mouth fairly extended from ear to ear, and with his forefinger held up close to his 
face, and levelled at the object of my apprehension, as if he was taking aim at it with a pistol. 

“He! he! he! he-aw! he-aw! he-aw !—what, you want Mass Smif! Why, dar’s him!” 

What cou/d I say to all this—what cou/d 1?” I staggered into an arm-chair, and, with staring 
eyes and open mouth, awaited the solution of the wonder. 

“ Strange you shouldn’t know me though, isn’t it?” presently re-squeaked the bundle, which I 
now perceived was performing, upon the floor, some inexplicable evolution, very analogous to the 
drawing on of a stocking. ‘There was only a single leg, however, apparent. 

“Strange you shouldn’t know me, though, isn’t it? Pompey, bring me that leg!” Here Pom- 
pey handed the bundle a very capital cork leg, all ready dressed, which it screwed on in a trice, and 
then it stood upright before my eyes. Devil the word could I say. 

“ And a bloody action it was,” continued the thing, as if in a soliloquy ; “ but then one musn’t 
fight with the Bugaboos and Kickapoos, and think of coming off with a mere scratch. Pompey, 
Pll thank you now for thatarm. Thomas (turning to me) is decidedly the best hand at a cork leg ; 
he lives in Race street, No. 79—stop, [ll give you his card; but if you should ever want an arm, 
my dear fellow, you must really let me recommend you to Bishop.” Here Pompey screwed on an 
arm. 

“ We had rather hot work of it, that you may say. Now, you dog, slip on my shoulders and 
bosom—Pettitt makes the best shoulders, but for a bosom you will have to go to Ducrow.” 

“ Bosom !” said I. 

“ Pompey, will you never be ready with that wig? Scalping is a rough process after all; but 
then you can procure such a capital scratch at De L’Orme’s.” 

“ Seratch !” 
“ Now, you nigger, my teeth! For a good set of these you had better go to Parmly’s at once 








I fairly shouted with terror, and made off at a 


Matters had now assumed a really serious aspect, and I resolved to call at once upon my par- 
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high prices, but excellent work. I swallowed some very capital articles, though, when the big Bug- 
aboo rammed me down with the butt end of his rifle.” 

« Butt end !—ram down !—my eye!” ‘ 

“ O yes, by the by, my eye—here, Pompey, you scamp, screw it in! ‘Those Kickapoos are not 
so very slow at a gouge—but he’s a belied man, that Dr. Williams, after all; you can’t imagine how 
well I see with the eyes of his make.” 

I now began very clearly to perceive that the object before me was nothing more or less than my 
new acquaintance, Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. C. Smith. The manipulations of Pompey 
had made, I must confess, a very striking difference in the appearance of the personal man. The 
voice, however, still puzzled me no little; but even this appurent mystery was speedily cleared up. 

“ Pompey, you black rascal,’ squeaked the General, “I really do believe you would let me go out 
without my palate.” 

Hereupon the negro, giumbling out an apology, went up to his master, opened his mouth with 
the knowing air of a horse jockey, and adjusted therein a somewhat singular looking machine, in a 
very dexterous manner, that I could not altogether comprehend. The alteration, however, in the 
whole expression of the countenance of the General was instantaneous and surprising. 'When he 
again spoke, his voice had resumed the whole of that rich melody and strength which I had noticed 
upon our original introduction. 

“ D—n the vagabonds !” said he, in so clear a tone that I positively started at the change, “d—n 
the vagabonds! they not only knocked in the roof of my mouth, but took the trouble to cut off at 
least seven-cighths of my tongue. There isn’t Bonfanti’s equal, however, in America, for really 
good articles of this description. I can recommend you to him with confidence, (here the General 
bowed,) and assure you that I have the greatest pleasure in so doing.” 

I acknowledged this kindness in my best manner, and now took leave of my friend at once, with 
a perfect understanding of the state of affairs—with a fuJl comprehension of the mystery which had 
troubled me so long. It was evident. It was a clear case. Brevet Brigadier General John A. B. 
C. Smith was the man——was 


THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP. 


FAIRYLAND. 


The Fairyland of our correspondent is not orthodox. His description differs from all reecived accounts of the 
country —but our readers will pardon the extravagance tor the vigor of the delineation, 


Dim vales—and shadowy floods— Over every drowsy thing— 
And cloudy-looking woods, And buries them up quite 
Whose forms we can’t discover In a labyrinth of light— 

For the tears that drip all over. And then, how deep! O! deep! 
Huge moons there wax and wane— Is the passion of their sleep! 
Again—-again—again-- In the morning they arise, 
Ev'ry moment of the night— And their moony covering 
Forever changing places— Is soaring in the skies, 

And they put out the star-light With the tempests as they toss, 
With the breath from tieir pale faces ; Like almost any thing— 
About twelve by the moon-dial Or a yellow Alvatross. 

One, mere {Jy than. the rest They use that moon no more 
(A sort which, upon trial, For the same end as before— 
They have found to be the best) Videlicet a tent— 

Comes down—still down—and down Which I think extravagant: 
With its centre on the crown Its atomies, however, 

Of a mountain’s eminence, Into a shower dissever, 

While its wide circumference Of which those butterflies 

In easy drapery falls Of Earth, who seek the skies, 
Over hamlets, and rich halls, And so come down again, 
Wherever they may be— . (The unbelieving things!) 
O’er the strange woods—o’er the sea— Have brought a specimen 
Over spirits on the wing— Upon their quivering wings. 
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A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


(Continued from page 41.] 


CHAPTER If. 
THE HASTY WORD—THE PARTING. 


Forget it, oh forget the sound 
"That bad such fava »wer to wound ! 
It was not meant to deeply dwell 
With such a dark and withering spell ; 
It was not meant to give a pain 
‘That kind tones oun not heal again. 
A hasty word will sometimes start 
From out an overburdened heart, 
That tears, however fast they fall, 
Can ne’er again its sound recall; 
And time, as still it onward rolls, 
Divides yet r ore the once knit souls, 
ba the heart is only —— 

memory of a hasty word. 

Miss C. H. Waterman. 


For some moments the cousins were silent. ‘'o a third person it would have appeared quite a 
scone. The young De Berrian stood gloomily apart. He was a boy in years, but under a somewhat 
saddened demeanor, indicating a maturity of thought beyond his age—he hid the fire and haughti- 
ness of a high-bora souihron, It is no comfortable thing—a flat rejection—for there is no humilia- 
tion so resourceless as that of personal vanity. Pride humbled has its balm in the “soul”—but 
wounded vanity, like a butterfly beaten down in a shower, only soils its wings the more when it 
tries to fly. 

Catharine looked as smiling as a Hebe, for at fiist she wickedly enjoyed her lover's chagrin; yet 
she felt for him; her own pride, and she had a plenty, whispered the scorn of a refusal, She would 
not have forgiven another of her sex who had rejected her noble cousin. Ali! the archec’s feathered 
messenger of sighs was on the air, and the aim was fatal. Her splendid eye languished behind their 
lashes strung with stealing tears. The roses, white and red, were vanquished by turns upon her 
cheeks, and her frame thrilled with the luxury of maiden fear as she thought “ how delightful it will 
be to chase away his frowns! I'll smile my swectest, for oh! this must be love!’ Alas that our best 
resolves are often a moment too late! There is a fatality in every passing minute, and the traveller 
often hurries to the shore but in time to see his bark adrift. 

Catharine did smile her sweetest, for her look was the tender charity of an angel. “Tell me, 
Knight of the Rueful Visage,” she asked in tones of heavenly consolation,“ why standest thou here 
forlom? Hast basely left the college ti!t and tournament for the bower of thy lady-love?” 

“TI am happy, exceedingly so, that I have something gratifying to tell you,” answered Walter, 

with a bitter expression of pleasure—* I am expelled.” 

“ Expelled! Walter De Berrian expelled! for what? my dearest cousin,” cried she feelingly, as 
she took his burning hand, and looked with tears into his face, 

“ For fighting a duel,” was the stern and measured reply. 

The vision that paled before him haunted De Berrian for years through the moan of the sea and 
the stillness of the night-watch, Slowly her white hands pressed away from her ashy face the ring- 
lets that would have hid its anger. She drew herself up, and scanned the astonished youth as if 
meditating whether he were worthy a curse. He would heve given worlds to have recalled his 
reckless speech, for the withering gaze of the imperious and indignant Catharine was freezing his 
young heart. 

“ And you have dared,” she spoke at length in wildest scorn, “to lay at my feet the insulting 
love of a duellist; you would lead me to the holy altar with a hand of blood—wreathe the brow of 
Catharine Harman with bridal flowers that hide a murderer’s steel! Leave me sir, forever.” 
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The first soft pencilling of the rising moon fell upon her face, before so beautiful in its coquettish 
play ; but now it was pale and stark as of one who has met the shaft of death in the utterance of a 
curse. She turned away with a gesture of eternal parting, and desolation fell upon her unhappy 
cousin as when the leaves of the almond faint at the sweep of the desert’s breath. Nothing in feel- 
ing is so intensely miserable as the shrinking wretchedness of the young heart before the gloom of 
a hopeless future. Starting distractedly, as a mourner denied at the prison gate, the young man 
caught his stately cousin by the arm, and wildly implored her thus— 

“ Hear me but a moment, unjust Catharine, for, by Heaven, I go as you bid me. When your 
brother and mine was taken away, you bowed to the woe of blighted promise—the misery of cheer- 
less loveliness—oh ! by that remembrance I plead a moment’s hearing; for the grass is long on my 
mother’s grave, who loved you no less than me—I ain alone; for your curse—yes yours—is yet 
ringing on this air. Why is love—devotion—a crime? Why am I, who never breathed your name 
but as a votary at his shrine, spurned with words ico damning for the doom of a fiend? It is hard 
when our feelings, our weaknesses, are slighted by the indifferent; but when our dearest hopes are 
scorned by those we love, it is more bitter than a dishonored grave—Catharine, my cousin and play- 
mate, forgive me, for I go forever.” 

« Go, and never again may my eyes light on one of that hated class that murdered my brother.” 

«“ Yet that brother was a duellist.” 

“Leave me, leave me, never speak to me again !” she wildly shrieked. 

«“ Never,” slowly repeated De Berrian, folding his arms, more in sorrow than in anger, at the dan- 
gerous perversity of his adored cousin. She deigned not a look, but moved haughtily off; and then 
the fiery pride of his nature flashed in Walter’s stern deep eye, and the blood of -a lofty soul that 
scorns to clear up a causeless wrong, hurried and tingled in his cheek. 

« Your lesson is bitter but well taught, Miss Harman, I can be as proud and unbending as you, 
for the Harman blood runs here in a heart as easily taught to hate as your own. Yet my ‘ands are 
stainless. It was my glory to love you honerably. You have conquered, but never triumphed ; for 
Brutus goes not bound to Rome. I am young,” continued De Berrian, in the fulness of his injury, 
“and the world was beautiful before me. I felt within a soul of honor and love, and woman was my 
idol. Give me affection and happiness,I said, and fame will haunt me not; for even in ambition’s 
wildest flight there are pauses when the fairest tneme of fancy’s muse is a cottage and a wife. Of- 
ten when I have seen two trusting hearts twining together in the delicious confidence of wedded 
bliss, where fond eyes read each other’s longing, and warm lips met to print it in a blush, I have 
said with the rapture of untried hope, ‘I too will one day be like one of these.’ I could have lived 
and died a gentleman and a benefactor, but that dream is past, and the hand of Catharine has lifted 
the veil.” 

No answer was made. Not a softening look or swimming tear told the youth that he was for- 
given. In lofty silence the cousins threaded the moonlit grove, and walked towards the house, their 
tall shadows falling before them as dark as the future to each. 

The gouty old papa was in the most forbidding temper. He had seated himself with a pipe in the 
piazza, and his ailing foot, redolent of camphor and penniroyal, and flaming in regimentals of flan- 
nel, was cushioned on a high-backed chair. The soft odor of the many flowers that Catharine had 
taught to twine along the railing and pillars stole sweet around with dew and moonlight, and 
soothed the martyr to gentility in spite of his gout. He was in a fair way to pass an hour without 
an oath, and wanted but a kiss from his daughter to be perfectly etherealized. The veteran was a 
famous hunter of foxes, and kept a community of hounds. He was, too, a lover of cats—a thing 
unusual with his sex, and singularly startling considering his antipathy to virgins of the old school. 
Now cats and hounds are mortal foes; with them every look is a national reflection ; they are sparring 
day and night, not unlike a maiden aunt and a romantic miss when a lover is in question. Sudden- 
ly, an animated bark and a furious rustle in the shrubbery, nearly jerked the old gentleman from a 
sleepy obtuse to a stark right angle. It was the opening of his favorite hound, who, in a moment, 
was wheeling and dodging in full cry. The old hunter felt himself bounding over hedge and ditch, 
neck or nothing, on a clear frosty morning. Smacking his pipe by way of a horsewhip, he clapped 
his hand to his mouth and rung a lusty whoop, when his favorite cat, with his favorite hound in 
full chase in her wake, doubled the corner handsomely, and bore down the piazza under every rag 
of canvas. The fleet Grimalkin, being of clean run and lighter draught, hauled her courses, and 
made harbor under the chair that supported the rebellious limb. Instantly her long pennant was 
run up, and she opened a broadside of fire at the enemy beyond the chevaux-de-frise. ‘The defiance 
was mutual, and, in the desperate cutting out, the chair was capsized, and the unlucky foot fell by 
the board in the hottest of the fight. The fierce Grimalkin, like some brimstone pirate with whom 
every strange sail is an enemy, threw her grapnels aboard the helpless prize, and a furious meiée for 
possession ensued. Snaps, squalls, and clapper-clawings, in the earnest interchange of felire and 
canine courtesy, were showered on the fated foot—a lesson to all mediators, The old gentleman 
howled and swore tremendously, for he never did either by halves, and the staggered belligerents 
threw national honor to the devil, and made hasty sail with colors struck. By this time, the silent 
cousins were coming slowly up the walk. Seeing a stranger with his daughter, the wrathy old 
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gentleman swore less, and rounded off his last period as they approached. Catharine retreated 
without a word into the house, and Walter made himself known to his uncle. Neither was in the 
sweetest humor, and the interview was the essence of formality. 

«“ You return somewhat unexpectedly,” hemmed the uncle, with a grim glance at his bedraggled 


“T have left college,” responded the nephew with a bow that would have done honor to an am- 
bassador. 

« Left sir! Left—when you were to graduate in a few months! I don’t remember that you con- 
sulted me on the occasion”—and the uncle put an arm akimbo, and thrust his lips together till they 
might have been mistaken for a piece of putty that had accidentally fallen on a gravel walk. 

“ Nor I, sir—the formality of your advice was dispensed with. I am expelled,” was the courteous 
reply. 

«“ Expelled! hillo!” sung out the uncle, grabbing at his crutch, “ How dare you sir? hey— 
what for, sir ?” 

« When you question me in a more gentlemanly manner I will answer. Pray keep your tem- 
per—it will aggravate your pain. | regret that I so rashly communicated the distressing intelli- 
gence ; you are not equal to it,” advised the aflectionate nephew, as his uncle almost jumped out of 
his seat. 

“ High times, by Jupiter—you penniless dog !—jawed in my own house! what am I coming to?” 
thundered the old gentleman, stamping the wrong fvot in his rage. 

“ Penniless dog!’’ shouted De Berrian, as a terrible frown gathered on his blackened brow, “ha ! 
then this is the secret of my kind reception elsewhere,” glancing at the agitated Catharine, who had 
harried to the door. He stood erect and haughty before his astonished guardian. “« When, sir, my 
dying mother gave her orphan son to her only brother’s care, her pure soul was happy in its flight, 
for your tears bespoke protection. I thank God she witnesses not this humiliation. Farewell for- 
ever.” 

The young man wheeled away from his stupified uncle with a burning brain. As he neared the 
shrubbery, Catharine stretched her arms imploringly towards him, and hoarsely sobbed his name. 
The recall was never heard, and she pressed her hands upon her bursting forehead in a fearful strug- 
gle of pride and regret; her long magnificent hair fell darkly on her cheeks, and hot tears trickled 
fast between her tapering fingers. 

Walter stood by the tree where, an hour before, in the dream of hope and thrill of love, he met 
his beautiful cousin after an absence of years. Her fawns came skipping to meet him, am fled 
frightened at their mistake. De Berrian bitterly laughed, and strode to the bank of the bay. The 
sails of the distant ship loomed bright in the moonshine like a tall bank of floating snow. A large 
flag, which arose and fell with a caressing breeze, appearing and vanishing as a thing of air, seemed 
to call him on. The ship was tacking towards him, and springing suddenly into a frail batteau, he 
plied the oars with a muscular arm. Soon his white and beautiful home, the grassy-green play- 
ground of his boyhood, the shore, the cliffs, and every well-remembered spot, were blended, softened, 
lost in the broad wake of the moon, rippling in a thousand smiles at the wooing of the gentle gale. 
A gruff voice hailed De Berrian from the bow of the ship, and shooting his boat alongside, he 
climbed actively over the gangway. And that gifted youth—that orphan boy—in one short hour 
was robbed of all of life except its bitterness ? 

The next evening was gay and lovely as May and light hearts could make it. The birth-night 
ball was a brilliant affair. The lighted and embowered promenades, the garden, pavillions of vines 
and roses, the piazzas, halls and saloons of the Harman mansion were echoing to music and revelry. 
Youth and beauty were teeming there in all their freshness and witchery, and the queenly and ac- 
complished Catharine was the star of every eye. She played and sung, and the lips of beauty 
hushed their ravishing converse to hear the melody of a Seraph. She flashed in the witty téte-a-téte, 
and tongues were silent before her that elsewhere dropped the brightest gems of thought. And when 
she moved in the magic elegance of the dance, airy and graceful as one of those exquisite shapes 
that float in a half-remembered dream, every eye worshiped her, and not a heart around but sighed 
when the music ceased. 

Catharine Harman stood before her mirror that night, and a lovely female friend unfastened the 
jewels in her superb hair, which the restless beauty tossed and flung in splendid negligence. That 
evening had been one of intoxicating triumph, and Catharine seemed in the highest spirits. Yet 
there was a wildness in her gayety, an unnatural thrill in her frequent laugh that startled herself. 
The eye was too rapid and unearthly in its brilliancy ; the check too flushed, or, rather, the whole 
face wore that deep scarlet tint that tells of feverish excitement. How strange that the breaking 
heart should mock itself by the counterfeit of spirits! The wild and bounding stream hurries only 
to exhaust itself—though the sunlight plays on the summer cloud, there is trouble in its bosom, and 
a shadow behind. 

The lovely friends had laughed long and gayly over the incidents of the ball. They had nearly 
finished their graceful task of disrobing ornaments from beauty that needed not their help, when 
Catharine abruptly asked— 
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“ Do you know, Isabel, the secret of a woman’s power over these boasting lords of creation ?” 

“T must ask you,” she answered, “ experience teaches well.” 

“ Not another compliment to-night, swect innocence. Their lighiness has already etherealized your 
unambitious Kate—but yes, I will take yours up on second thought; for, coming from one of the 
sex, sure it is a priceless curiosity.” 

“ Then be generous as I, and give me the secret.” 

“Ifyou promise not to rival me, dearest,” said the winning Catharine, softly pressing a hand on 
each cheek of Isabel, and kissing a pair of lips almost as tempting as her own. “ Like the strength 
of Sampson, the spell of a woman's enchantment lics in her hair, her rich, curling, magnificent hair. 

are your swimming eyes, without their moleskin brows and camel's hair lashes? Just ima- 
gine what the bewitching face and elegant head of yours would look like, were it shorn of its sunny 
dress of ringlets! Ah! Isabel, this is Cupid’s own ambush, and see here!’ she added, flinging the 
long, dancing curls over her friend’s white and beautiful bosom, and turning her to the mirror, 
“ there is nature’s most lovely sight, beauty unadorned. Oh! if our husbands could not love us for 
ourselves, then indeed is love a phantum.” 

“Indeed, Catharine,” laughed the amused and flattered Isabel, “ besi:le affording a fatal ambush to 
the puissant boy-god, I think too that female hair furnishes him with his vaunted silken chains. When 
we were swect, friendship-swearing sixteen, I think I saw such a chain on the wrist of your bashful 
cousin—when will he be home again?” 

[t was well that her unbound tresses shaded the instant paleness of her countenance, else Catha- 
rine had betrayed the intense emotion the question elicited. “I thought he might have been here 
to-night,” she answered in a quivering tone. 

An hour after, when nothing was heard but the gentle breathing of the sleeping Isabel, Catharine 
had stolen from her arms, and mingled her tears with the dew of the flowers that hung heavy with 
their sweet burden in the windows. Long and bitter was that reverie. The crowded incidents and 
giddy échit of the past day had shut out reflection, or rather she had sought their excitement through 
dread of thought. But in that stili hour when the moon taught gentleness, and the stars led memory 
home, she thought of her wronged cousin. It was the hour when the heart owns its truth. Truth, 
like echo, dwells in solitude, startling with her floating whisper the burdened soul that seeks her 
communion. He was gone forever! “ Will he come back? will he forgive me?” she almost 
shrieked—« O I will pray the stars for tears—the dove for her imploring glance to plead a pardon ; 
and then he is kid of this heart forever. He said he loved me! Love! mysterious power. I 
knew thee not before.” She ceased, for the moon was sinking under the dusky line of the far-off 
shore ; her shadow fell like a long still pillar of light across the sleeping bay, and then all was dark, 
still, and mystic. 

One who trifles with affection is like the too envious seer who peers over the cavern’s brink, hold- 
ing only a slender ewitch. Love is the frail and beautiful flower reared in a lady’s boudoir, Ten- 
der as the hand that caresses its leaves, it blooms the type of its lovely priestess. Sighs are its dew 
and its summer wind. A flower so flecting, yet O! so exquisitely prized, perishes at the out-door 
blast. 





CHAPTER 111. 
THE PORT—THE SAILING OF THE SEA-GULL. 


Ir was an autumnal morn in 1812, and the domes, towers and steeples of the monumental city 
loomed bright and glancing above a sea of vapor, like distant ships becalmed. Here and there groups 
of roofs and chimneys, frowning with smoke, and port-like windows were anchored, like floating bat- 
teries, on the white expanse. ‘The fire-wand of the magician Sun touched the heavy canopy ; it 
folded grandly up, and the city stood awake. A rambling noise of far off wheels and bells gathered 
depth and distinctness till the eternal roar of the crowded mart floated on the chilly morming air.— 
Yet it was not all the bustle of trade. The shrill music of the pipe, and the rolling tones of the 
drum lent an echo to the passing air. Hundreds of flags were hanging around and afar, from the 
heights and shipping ; but they were not the peaceful telegraphs of commerce, for when the buoy- 
ant breeze unfurled their blazoned folds the banner of stars and stripes was proudly flung alee. 

War had been declared between Great Britain and America. A billow of that tremendous storm 
that had Jashed Europe into foam, had strayed across the Atlantic, and drowned the lights of peace 
along the coast. The spirit of a brave people had risen from vain fury at unprovoked aggression to 
a noble consciousness of equality. A chivalric eagerness for the contest at once pervaded all classes 
of the people ; for already the iron thunder of the Constitution had rolled across the deep to tell the 
proud count of St. James that a rival star was shining on the sea, 

Susiness was at a stand, yct every body was busy ; thousands of citizens were thronging the streets. 
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Behind the ample flags that flaunted over them, the distant observer might note the solid ranks and 
even tramp of the military. ‘The port was alive with boats passing and hailing. A few bay-craft 
were standing up, which were boarded by the curious and idle, who for once were determined to be 
astir for the good of the country. Every arrival seemed freighted with the destiny of the nation, and 
a large crowd, hungry for news, stood upon the wharves. Now and then a burst of artillery was 
heard, which called forth vast shouting and vociferous patriotism. The splendid and unexpected 
victory of the Constitution had elated a people “unused to conquest and uncertain of their own 
powers.” Every soul was ready to fight—no matter what—ihe devil, or any thing in general—yet 
all had an especial hankering to cuff the stout corporation of old John Bull on his vaunted ocean 
home. Nor was this “ all talk and no cider,” for they of the monumental city have gathered laurels 
on hard-won fields, and their fleet cruisers, in distant seas, have overhauled and downhauled many 
a flag of the enemy. The brave will ever honor and reward valor, else whence that proud title “ Mo- 
numental ?” 

A short distance from the wharf, at the lower part of the city, lay a small half-brig, half-schooner- 
looking craft, which at a glance fastened attention by the surpassing beauty of her model. She was 
of that peculiar and singularly elegant class well known in American ports as an hermaphrodite 
brig. Her masts were tall and wand-like, with narrow shrouds, and a beautiful rake; her white 
tapering spars were bright and clean, and her rigging throughout was in tasteful and elegant style, 
She sat long and low in the water, and swung with the breeze as gay and light as a floating plume, 
A single white streak of paint, clear and even as if cut out of pearl, swept, with a scarcely percepti- 
ble curve, along the dark leaden hull, and a small snowy sea-gull, with crouched neck and half exe 
tended wings, seemed ready to fly from the ornamented bow. There was a flourish of golden sea- 
grass on her handsome stern, which was almost brushed by the long stripes of the United States’ 
flag as it flaunted over the taffrail. Four port holes on each side revealed the black mouths of as 
many cannon; along eighteen pounder was poised upon a pivot abaft the foremast, and two ports 
for stern chasers opened on each side of the wheel. A pilot signal was flying at the fore. 

The appearance of the vessel was that of a privateer, and the bustle and hurrah of recruiting disci- 
pline which a seaman’s eye quickly detects, attached her at once to that daring and somewhat equi- 
vocal class. Her officers were brave and skillful, and she was manned by a choice crew of nearly 
one hundred men, whom patriotism, or the more seductive spirit of gain, had drawn together. 

Privateering has been quaintly called “a school of piracy,” and probably with some truth ; but it 
is no prejudice to say that American privateers in the late American war area noble exception. The 
navy was small as it was gallant, and private armed vessels might rather have been regarded sharers 
of the national defence than speculating plunderers. It is well known that they paid their respects 
to-all vessels of the enemy, making no invidious distinction between armed and unarmed, Many 
gallant men played at that brilliant game from the purest national feeling; and what American, 
when. reading the history of their daring victories in the last war, would withhold the meed of ap- 
plause and gratitude ? 

But now there was a sudden stir on board the Sea-Gull. The boatswain’s whistle split the air, 
and the loud “ all hands up anchor,” startled a gallant array of blue jackets to their duty. The nu- 
merous boats that had crowded around the brig put off, and cloud after cloud of clean new canvas 
boomed gladly in the gale. With a graceful careen to leeward, she glided like magic away. The 
drum and fife struck up a stirring march, and a long and thiilling shout burst from the admiring 
crowd on the wharves. She clipped it beautifully past the fort, her happy flag waving recognition to 
the large ensign that presided frowningly over the batteries, Another shout—a whiff of smoke from 
the deck—a single gun—and the Sea-Gull was away on the wave, 


[Teo be continued. } 


Fair maiden, let thy generous heart | So with the world thy gentle ways, 
From its present pathway part not— Thy unassuming beauty, 


Being every thing which now thou art, | Thy truth—shall be a theme of praise 


Be nothing which thou art not. Forever, and love a duty. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY G. J. My OF WILMINGTON, N. C, 


A Frew years ago, I resided for a short time, during the summer months, in the little village of 
p******, the borough-town of one of the central counties of that unpretending state, to which the 
name of Irving’s sleeping hero is now most usually applied. It was a retired place. There was 
little of the stateliness and pride, the gloss and tinsel show of more frequented spots. The surround- 
ing country could boast no grand imposing views, yet the scenery was indeed lovely and picturesque. 
It needed the murmuring music of no Tivoli to give it interest, the blaze of no tna to lend a richer 
or more glowing tint to its skies. The prospect was one the eye delights to dwell upon. No ap- 
pearance of the elaborate efforts of Art was visible, but all was clothed in the sweet simplicity of 
Nature’s garb. Toa mind such as mine, the quiet seclusion of the neighboring groves, vested in their 
own thick foliage, was always inviting. I was one the world might suppose habitually gay, yet was 
it otherwise. At times dark and burning thoughts crowded through my aching brain. I withdrew 
from the society of my fellow man, and rejected with embittered heart his proffered sympathy. Then 
did I love to wander forth alone, to breathe the free air of the hills, crowded with verdure ; to listen 
to the rich melody of the feathered warblers, for they could soothe my gloomy feelings and divert 
from their rough channel my fevered thoughts. Among the many retreats of my melancholy, there 
was one peculiarly a favorite, but a short stroll from my dwelling. It was the humble cottage of a 
faithful servant, who had numbered more than a century of years ; now sheltered in his decaying age 
by the affectionate gratitude of his master’s only representative. Him, when a boy, he had often 
fondled on his knee and breathed for his welfare his simple prayer, with that purity and intensity of 
feeling that came from the heart. There was a wildness about his home that made it deeply in- 
teresting and romantic. Around his little dwelling, const: ucted comfortably yet without reference 
to taste, the luxuriant grass spread its tapestried freshness, and three or four giant oaks, veterans as 
himself, over its moss-covered roof had interwoven their branches, as if with solicitude to guard him 
from the heat of a southern sun. A few paces in the rear,embedded in a thicket of plum trees, was 
a modest grave, scarcely now to be distinguished. Above it the yellow jessamine hung in graceful 
festoons, filling the air with its exquisite fragrance, while the white rose, sweet-briar, and honeysuckle, 
clustered in loveliness, appeared here and there through the interstices of the shrubbery, as if to tempt 
the heedless stranger to the perilous adventure of reaching them. Such was his choice for the re- 
treat of his declining years, near the mouldering remains of a master whom he ever tenderly re- 
membered, and expected to join in a happier world with the mild piety of the christian’s hope. For 
the last twenty years of his life he had seldom passed the immediate limits of his little farm. His 
wants, which were few, were weekly supplied from the village by the filial attention of a grandson, 
who had now attained the age of manhood, and his store of luxuries increased by contributions of 
his favorite weed from visiters, and the small presents I found it in my power occasionally to supply. 
In the worn outlines of a form attenuated and bent by the ravages of time might be detected the 
vestiges of a once athletic and vigorous frame. The presence of some he scarcely noticed, but me 
he always met with the smile of younger days. He was one of the few remaining links connecting 
the present and the olden time. Seated by his side, I have often listened with eager joy and throb- 
bing heart to his many stories. He would seek to beguile my visits with all the wonted garrulity of 
old age—tell me of our fathers—paint the scene in which they moved in the strong color of 
truth. There in the distance, where the country court-house once stood, he would point out the 
spot where the haughty Briton dared to plant his tent on freedom’s soil ;—where his own cottage 
rose, encamped the patriot force. With kindling eye, he would trace the hasty retreat—the spirited 
pursuit, and the well-contested though unequal fight of the allies—the startling danger of a too gal- 
lant master, and his own successful efforts to rescue him, while the tear of remembered triumph stole 
down his furrowed cheek. Much to my regret, parental commands soon called me away. I visited 
before leaving, for the last time, my old friend. He bade me farewell with touching earnestness—he 
said we would never meet again, and I felt, as feelings of sorrow stole over me, that his words were 
true. I left him with a kind adieu and small gift. Even now his last words, “ God bless you, master,” 
seem to ring in my eat. Three years afterwards, I returned to the same little town, and soon was 
on my way to my favorite haunt. The little path I had so often trodden was overgrown with rank 
weeds—where once stood his house was a mournful pile of rubbish. But, by the grave I had often 
visited, one of more recent date told the story of his end—old Richard was no more. May the turf 
rest lightly upon him! Peace be to his ashes! 














THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 
A DREAM. 





BY P. B. 


ELDER, COLUMBIA, 


PA. 





Tax busy world was still. The solemn moon 
Smiled forth her silvery beauty ; and the stars, 
Like living diamonds on a sea of glass, 
Danced in the sapphire canopy of heaven : 
Night, robed in the rich Autumn’s mellowness, 
Kept pace with the deep slumber of the world, 
And fell upon the waters and the fields 
With the full majesty of silence! Dreams 
Now came upon my slumbers; and methought 
Of the grand enterprise with which a world, 
Boundless—limitless as the far stretch of thought, 
Was by creative Deity wrought up 
And fashioned into being. How the mind, 
(That vivifying principle which spurns 
The trammels which have bound the body up 
In the deep silentness of sleep,) will leap 
Through the dim vista of ethereal spheres, 
And draw such portraiture of things, they seem 
The very shadows of reality ! 
Thus were my dreams the faithful limners of 
All that is bright and beautiful in this 
Luxuriant world which is. 

And thus, methought, 
The chronicled evcnts of times gone by 
Rolled past me in their gorgeousness of glory. 
The world was then unbuilt: Chaos was there— 
Dressed in our twilight’s dappled mantle: God 
The ever-pure, the ever-glorious God— 
The ever-living, self-existent God— 
Throned in the bosom of immensity, 
Held all secure the eternal destinies 
Of worlds unborn ; and he alone filled up, 
With his infinitude of perfectness, 
The whole of animate existence, which 
Had else been but « blank. Full of the fire 
Which mortals here call purity, whence love 
Springs like a spark of glory in the heart, 
This great, high God, conceived the grand design 
Of building worlds and peopling them with men, 
The image of himself, whose “ end and aim, 
And ultimatum” were the joyous land 
Which he himself inhabiteth—where Love, 
In-dweller of that happy land, abides, 
To fill each heart with bliss and full delight ! 
Methought old chaos smiled when passed abroad 
The mandate from God's holy sanctuary ! 
Oh! what a flash of glory then burst forth! 
Then, all at once, and out of nothing, came 
World after world, and moving onwacd still, 
Each, with the fitness of design perceptive, 
Into itsory rolled. Light flashed abroad, 
And then the high-arched firmament was spread, 
(A gorgeous canopy whose jewelled top 
Only the infinite could e'es conceive,) 
Lise a rich banner flashing golden beams. 





Clouds, sporting in the depths of living space, 

Blushed with the rosy tints of dazzling light, 

And hung like drapery round a bridal couch 

Which mortals revel on in orient climes. 

Earth, and the thousand beauteous worlds that 
moved, 

Each in the place by God’s appointment given, 

Were by the great Designer now reviewed. 

I saw God’s eye, and quailed beneath the blaze 

Of never-dying glory that shone forth! 

I heard his voice, and echo bore the sound 

To heaven’s remotest limit ; and the words 

Were written on the great white throne of God, 

In lines of fire——“< Tue work 1s vERY coop !” 


* . * * 7 * _ 
A change came o’er my dream. Mankind had 
played 


Their little hour upon the stage of time, 
Had had their griefs and joys, their loves and fears, 
And now were mouldering in their silent cells 
Where thought waschained in dumb forgetfulness. 
Before me was the future—what a book 
For man to contemplate ! upon its lids 
I saw the marks where curious hands in vain 
Essayed to tear the fetters which bound up 
From human ken that page of beauteous die— 
All but one glorious leaf that had contained 
The rules which erst were given to man, writ 
down 

By inspiration in the Book of Truth! 
Now, one by one, the seals were all unloosed, 
And full before me was the volume spread,— 
The Future was revealed ! 

Oh! glorious sight ! 
Too fair indeed for view of mortal man, 
Except in visions of the silent night. 
There was the throne of God—from out its base 
Flowed the pure river of eternal life, 
Which shone like crystal burnished o’er with fire ; 
And from whose flowery banks, on either side, 
Nodded that tree whose verdant branches bore 
Twelve kinds of fruit which ripen every month. 
The voice of Deity went forth, and, lo! 
The trump resounded and the dead arose— 
And they, and all that dwelt upon the earth, 
In the quick twinkling of an eye were changed! 
Oh, how each heart rejoiced! Each face now 

beamed 

With that rich glow which burns for ever bright, 
(For each was now “ immortal as his sire,”’) 
And full of smiles, and love, and pure delight, 
Millions on millions of that glorious band, 
Sent forth a shout which shook the throne of God, 
And as its echo rung through boundless space— 
My sleep was broken, and the vision gone! 





HALF AN HOUR 


N THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


AT PHILADELPHIA. 


BY A PHIBEBADELPHIAN., 


Ir is a hot morning, and we have been strolling in Chestnut street to refresh our fancy with the 
various female wonders of Nature and Art, with which every great city abounds. We have not, it 
must be confessed, been very successful in our search, for Chestnut street we find is losing very de- 
cidedly the character for high fashion which it once enjoyed, and Walnut street is beginning to 
usurp its best glories. There is no place in the world where fashion (we allude to the selectest) is 
so sensitive, or capricious, as in Philadelphia: the moment that a place is so attractive or so well 
known that “every body” is supposed capable of going there, and the frequenting of it ceases to be 
a distinction, that instant it is pronounced vulgar, and people of fon fly from it with horror. In con- 
sequence of this foolish fastidiousness the most agreeable places in this city, (as Washington square, ) 
are entirely in the hands of second or third rate persons, Our Chestnut street walk has therefore 
brought us little but a red-hot face and pair of dusty boots. Now the only cool place in Philadelphia, 
when the weather is hot, is the Academy of Fine Arts; we will, therefore, drop in there for a few 
moments, to regain our due persenal solidity, and amuse our sight by turning from painted faces to 
painted canvas, 

When we recover from the astonishment produced by the appearance of an enormous pile of 
plaster in the centre of the outer room which seems placed there for no other purpose than to pre- 
vent a single picture from being seen at the proper distance, and to injure the sight in judging of 
colors, the first thing that engages our attention is Alston’s huge painting of the dead man restored 
to life, by touching the corpse of Elisha, (catalogue No. 16.) The painter is what the cant of the 
times denominates “a native artist,” and it is therefore a high offence against patriotism, honor, 
good feeling, and the seven cardinal virtues in a lamp, to bestow on the performance any thing else 
than “ honied words of praise.” Phew! The delineator of such a monstrossity aught to be rolled 
up in his canvas, and both of them burnt together on the altar of beauty. 

The taste which selected this subject for the pencil was unacquainted with that strict boundary 
line within which the graces have encircled this art. Pleasure is the sole end of painting; beauty 
is the sole source of unqualified pleasure: beauty then is the supreme law of this, and all the other, 
arts of design. The Greeks I take to be the despotic law-givers for the world in all that concerns 
art: they painted, not to display their skill or exhibit a resemblance, but to produce an object whose 
loveliness should gratify the spectator. Impression, which most modern artists seek, was not their 
aim ; beauty was their constant Latium ; and if they ever selected subjects of a tragical nature they 
softened down the terror under the control of beauty. Laocoon in Virgil shrieks with the wild horror 
of irrepressible agony : such an emotion would in stone be too violent to give pleasure, and the ex- 
tended mouth would have been ungraceful; in the sculpture, therefore, there is nothing seen of this 
but what Sadoleto has called, “ the stifled sigh of anguish.” When Timanthes painted the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, he drewa veil over the father’s face; not from inability to represent his grief in 
adequate power, for the more violent the emotion the more strongly are the features disposed, and 
the more easy, in consequence, is the painter’s task ; but because the deep passion of that deadly suf- 
fering would have carried him beyond the bounds of beauty. Let me fortify my position by the 
authority of Winkelmann: “ There are some sorts of sensation,” says the best of all modern critics, 
“which are displayed in the countenance by the most shocking contortions, and throw the entire 
figure into postures so violent that all those lines of grace, which its forms evolved when its dis- 
position was tranquil, are destroyed. ‘These passions the ancients either avoided entirely, or repre- 
sented them under such modifications as admitted a certain proportion of beauty. The images of 
rage and despair deformed none of their works. Anger was subdued into severity. Jupiter hurling 
thunder was, in the verse of the poet, furious with indignation ; in the marble of the sculptor he was 
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only grave.” According to the poetical tradition, Love made the first trial at the fine arts; and the fable 
of the birth prefigured the history. The matter was deemed worthy of the interposition of government ; 
and a well-known law of the Thebans commanded the exclusive imitation of the beautiful, and punished 
bya fine the delineation of any thing offensive to the sight. A Greek epigram records, with high 
commendation, that a painter refused to portray a certain man because he was ugly ; and the triumph 
of the portrait-statue was limited to those who had three times borne the laurel, that the chances of 
an ill-looking subject might be small. Pauson, alone of Grecian painters, selected deformed and 
hideous objects, and he passed his life in abject poverty. Aristotle strongly advises that no young 
petson should be allowed to see his works, that their imagination might be filled only with beauty. 
It is a striking illustration of the truth of our remarks, that among all the works of ancient att, re- 
corded or remaining, statues, bas-reliefs, end pictures, not a single representation of a Fury is to be 
found. If these principles be just, Mr. Alston and his putrefactions perish together. I will venture 
to say that if this picture had been shown in Athens, the people would either have shivered it into 
threads as Jerdan did Maclise’s Soane, or a Jaw would have been passed for its suppression. 

Modern designers forget that they are artists as well as painters ; they do not perceive that their 
profession is not simply to represent nature, but to represent it according to the laws of art.* To 
paint merely for impression or resemblance, without reference to the inherent spirit of the craft, is 
entitled to as little praise as a musician’s imitation of a storm without regard to harmony and the 
laws of his instrument. The Greeks and the Germans are almost the only people who have appre- 
ciated the high value of art, for art’s sake ; and have perceived the high and peculiar pleasure arising 
from the mere manner of description or representation, quite independent on the beauty of the thing 
described. Half the charm of a Greek ode springs from seeing with what skilful grace the poet 
moves beneath his fetters—how dominant are the laws of art—how imposing is the thraldom of 
genius working out its self-defined task—how nobly severe is the conscience of taste. It is the per- 
ception of high artistic talent that makes the prose of Suckling, Walpole, and Beckford, so fascinating, 
and renders Gray the favorite poet of the scholar. Mr. Alston has not bowed under this flowery yoke. 

On another ground we disapprove this painting. The artist can exhibit but a single moment of 
time and a single point of view, and his production, moreover, is to be often examined, and long 
dwelt on. The portrait painter should therefore seize that expression of the face which is the most 
strictly natural, which is the centre and hinge of every other phase of the countenance, to which 
every phase can be referred and from which all can be derived: the historical painter should select 
that moment of the story which is the most pregnant with future meaning, and leads on to higher 
and higher interest ; the most elevated point of excitement should not be chosen, but the prelude to 
it. A common artist in Greece painted Medea slaying her children: Timomachus more wisely showed 
her meditating their death. Something must be left to the fancy, or else pictures become lifeless, 
and the art ceases to be poetic, and becomes meanly mimetick. The sculptor of Laocoon chisels a 
sigh ; imagination superadds a shriek ; had he exhibited a shriek, imagination could do nothing. The 
business of art is to stimulate interest, not satisfy it. Now Mr. Alston has seized a passion anda 
state of it which admits of no progression of wonder; the next moment and a second glance will 
destroy it. There is no climax of emotion, no aggrandizement of interest : there is no future to the 
story; the present comprises and concludes all: the drama is fairly over, and the excitement ended. 
Had he shown us a fiend or giant thus rising on his astonished enemies, we should have been chain- 
ed in expectant interest; now there is nothing to follow ; the next instant will unknit the corrugated 
brows of the bystanders, and turn surprise to simple joy. The subject in fact is poetical and not 
pictorial ; but as the painter did select it, he should have shown us the dead man rising before the com- 
pany were aware of it, so that we might be arrested in wonder as to what they would think when 
they perceived the miracle. 

We cannot help suspecting Mr. Alston of a bit of sly satire in representing the wife in tears at the 
recovery of her husband; one remembers the lines of Byron in Don Juan; 


Tears shed into the grave of the connection 
Would probably salute the resurrection. 


If the painter merely meant to show us a picture of life just revived, as the poet of “ The Giaour” 
has given us one of existence just departed, his failure is signal. On all hands it is a miserable piece 
of business, alike disgraceful to the artist, the academ the ay, the stato; tho nation, oad tha veal: 
and even 1eflecting some discredit on the universe. 

Let us turn then from this work of native genius, to some of the foreign pictures, which are around 
us, of which the only valuable ones are those collected by Mr. Powel in France, during the revolu- 
tion of the barricades, and by his permission now in the academy. 


* The lawyers have a nice distinction of this kind, -in their tenure « at the will of the losd, aecord- 
tng to the custom of the manor.” 
VOL. V.——NO. II. di, 





80 BURTON’S GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Here we have the Cecilia of Guido, (No. 37.,) said to be the original. It may be so, and if it is 
so, it is the most valuable picture in America, for Guidu’s Cecilia is world-famous. On comparing 
Morghen’s engraving of the veritable original with this one, some variations, especially in the turban, 
are perceptible ; and the proprietor may be compelied to resort to the convenient supposition of pos- 
sessors, that his is a duplicate by the same great master. It is assuredly an exquisite picture, and no 
artist could regret the imputation of its authorship. The rapt and almost insensible posture of an 
enthusiast communing with the spirit which maddens it, has never been better exhibited. The 
abandon of the person, without either stiffness or ungracefulness,—the awful stillness of every fea- 
ture in the repose of intense excitement,—the moody air of the countenance as of one past the first 
stage of enthusiasm, which is glad aspiration, and attaining the last, which is masterless possession 
by the o’er-swaying presence—the merger of personal in spiritual emotion—the listlessness of one 
“ over whom her Immoitality broods like the day, a master o’er a slave,” of one “ that, deaf and silent, 
reads the eternal deep” of harmony, “ haunted forever by the eternal mind” of music,—all this is in 
the highest style of genius, and quite sets the painter on a level with the poet. Guido’s creation 
realizes all that Wordsworth has conceived of 


That serene and blessed state 

In which the affections gently lead us on 
Until the breath of the corporeal frame 
And e’en the motion of this human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul. 


The whole state and attitude of this figure presents itself to our mind as such a simple and har- 
monious whole, that we can scarcely persuade ourselves that it has been elaborated by the successive 
additions of partial labor,—that it was « the mellow fruit of toil intense.”” One thinks of the question 
of the Esquimaux woman when standing in the dome of St. Paul’s, “ was this thing put here, or was 
it made?” 

Turn we to this “ Holy Family, after Raphael D’ Urbino” —or, as it should be called, the meet- 
ing of Mary and Elizabeth, (no. 15.;)—a fine gala-day picture,—like a Persian morning in summer, 
bright and brilliant, wildly joyous and splendidly glad. The colors are fresh, and a little glaring ; 
but time will take care of that matter. The story goes that the copy was made for the Duchess of 
Berri, and ere the oil was dry she was obliged to leave Paris, and the painting being expesed to sale, 
Mr. Powel became the possessor. ‘The artist, being a secret adherent of the exiled party, 1efused to 
give up his name for fear of displeasing the citizen king. 

This picture calls to mind the notion of Byron, or Browne, of the music of a beautiful face. The 
forms are disposed in commingling curves, with such liquid grace,—the dark and manly face of 
Joseph and the age-brown and care-withered, yet pleasing, countenance of Elizabeth relieve so hur- 
moniously the young and glowing cheeks of all the rest,—that musical, is the epithet that at once 
occurs to every spectator. The expression has been chaiged with a false license of metaphor, but 
it is strictly true to the laws of mind, and if metaphysics ever come to be written by a man who 
knows how to think, it will be stated that all sensations and impressions—thoughts, sounds, odors, 
and all others—present themselves to the mind as images; and, being homogeneous, may of course 
be compared. Go over an overture in your own mind, and you will find that itis a picture. I went 
many years ago, to see old Beethoven, and found him sitting before an enormous instrument, which 
he called his piano-organ, consisting of an organ with a bank of forte-piano keys above, of which the 
wires were at the side,—an affair of his own contriving. He was in glorious spirits, and resuming 
his seat at my request, begged me to choose a subject, then exclaimed immediately, “ wait, I'll play 
you a Cathedral ; it shall be Strasburgh, for I know it by heart: and I will do what Napoleon me- 
ditated, for my cathedral shall have both towers.” He began; planting the solid masonry with the 
deep tones of the organ, and running out the tracery at the same time with the gay notes of the 
piano. Every limb of the old gentleman was in action; both elbows frequently on one instru- 
ment, while the fingers were on the other; he held also in his mouth a wand, which he called 
his tongue-finger, shod with lead enough to weigh down any of the organ-keys on which it fell, and 
this he directed with astonishing success, I can only say that I recognized every part of his musical 
structure, and felt the same emotions which the present building had excited. 

The face of the infant Christ is an exhaustless field for pictorial genius; for itis capable of being 
charged with a thousand different yet appropriate expressions. In Raphael’s vision of Sextus you 
have as much mere intelligence in the countenance as the soft features of youth will bear: in this 
you see nothing but the glad animal delight of a boy rushing to the arms of his mother. I confess 
that in no painting have I found that blending of divinity with humanity, in the pictured counte- 
nance, which belonged so mysteriously to the real character. 

What magnificence of color in that Madonna by Sussoferald! (16) The sky of Italy is less 
« darkly, deeply, beautifully blue” than that splendid band above the head. Yet the face, though you 
cannot take exception to a single feature, has something of cold and wily in its beauty: that part of 
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the coloring may perhaps have faded. No painter, I suspect, ever fully succeeded in representing 
personal beauty, or, never gave satisfaction to al/ by his attempts; and this by the necessary defect 
of his art. Let us stop a moment to compare the power of the painter and the poet in the exhibi- 
tion of female beauty. ; 

The poet operates by the description of effects, and these are universal ; the painter by the exhi- 
bition of causes, and these are particular ; the former are uniform in character, the latter are various 
in influence ; the first shall meet the sympathy of all, the second touch the feelings of only a part. 
When the poet tells us of the impression which his Genevieve produces on his heart, every reader 
can appropriate the emotion to himself; each calls to mind the particular lady whom he most admires, 
and the poem seems to him precisely and exclusively applicable to her; because the same passion 
has been felt by all, though produced by qualities as various as the nature of each. But of all these 
causes the painter is limited to a single set ; and what he places on his canvas can affect only that 
fraction of beholders who may happen to agree with himin definite notions of the highest beauty— 
a number in any case small, and farther narrowed by the power of moral qualities in warping the 
natural conceptions of ideal fairness, His most beautiful woman must be an individual; she must 
be either of the Spanish sort, warm and impassioned, o1 of Saxon blood, with azure eyes and flaxen 
hair, all light and smiles: and being such will not arrest the regard of one who has associated a dif 
ferent style of face with all he knows of gladness or feels of love. This inferiority is inseparable from 
painting, because it )elongs to the real objects. Herein lies the reason why nine persons out of ten 
are utterly disappointed in the t//ustrations of a favorite poet, notwithstanding the admitted excel- 
lence of the figures ; from the bard we collect “ a vision of our own, the treasured dream of time,” 
and when we turn to the engraving we feel “ that though ’tis fair, it is some other Yarrow.” You 
read a popular Persian poem, and your sympathy with your author is complete ; you look at an ad- 
mired Persian painting and are outraged at seeing the eyebrows meet on the top of the nose. This 
then is the amount of the differences between the provinces of the arts; that painting may acciden. 
tally be more decided in its impression, but poetry must essentially be more universal in its appie- 
ciation. 

It is the business of every artist to ascertain the strong points of his art, and develope them with 
il his ability. From the distinction which we have deduced, we infer that the poet is availing him- 
self of the full advantages of his art, ¢hen, only, when he describes persons by impressions and not by 
delineations, and that when he individualizes his pictures of beauty he leaves his tower of strength, 
and accepts the fetter of a rival. This test distinguishes the artistic skill of poets with nice success, 
and in fact draws a line between the very highest class of artists and all others. When Byron makes 
all his descriptions portraits, we must conclude either that he did not understand his art with con- 
summate delicacy, or that if he did, the strong pleasure of evolving his own personal impressions was 
“the fatal Capua for which he lost the world, and was content to lose it.”” Shakspeare manages the 
matter differently ; he never describes the appearance of his heroines, but the archeress is detected by 
her penetrating shaft. Who knows whether Ophelia had blue or black eyes, or who can tell whether 
Desdemona’s hair was ebon or hazel? When we see Othello bursting from the strong tangles of his 
doubt, as she looks round on him, and exclaiming with impressive fervor, “ Perdition seize my soul 
but I do love thee !” and when we behold even the steeled murderer intoxicated by her sweet breath, 
then it is that we realize what a rich pearl she was. Of Cleopatra even, whose historical character and 
traditionary qualities might have seduced a less rigid artist, we have nothing but such gorgeous gene- 
ralities as “ Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale her infinite variety.” Sadi might object to a 
blue eye, and Scott to a black one, but Jew, Turk, Heretic, and Infidel bow alike before this grand 
impression. Look, too, at old Homer; what do we know from the poet of the face or form of her who 
«for nine long years had set the world in arms?” Have we any thing about the “ bright, black eye,” 
the dimpling cheek, the glossy hair? Not a bit of it. “She was the most beautiful woman in the 
world,” says Homer, and there’s an end of it. But when we see the cold and hoary sages of the 
council rising to look after her as she leaves the room—when we reflect that she wasall that Venus 
could contrive, all that Paris could demand, all that Menelaus wished for—when we remember that 
fur her Achilles struck, for her great Hector died—then we feel how wise was the forbearance of the 
poet, and how superior is poetry when rightly managed, to the hest performance of the painter. We 
see Helen as we see the wind; only by the commotion which her presence occasions. Ah! those 
old fellows knew what they were about. 

What a darling picture is this of the marriage of St. Catharine (No. 4.) by Parmegiano! the 
darling’st of the darling kind. It is too exquisite to criticize : but I shall dream of it to-night. 

A fine Madonna is this! (No, 81 ;) there is a subdued and sacred air about it which is good; it is 
a prayer-book picture. By “Corregio” says the catalogue; sed guare de hoc. I know too well the 
value of Corregios in Europe, ever to expect to see one of this size in any cis-Atlantic collection. 
To account for its being here, a story is told of its having been concealed in one of the Royal galle- 
ties at the time of the « distribution bill” of the allies, by having a frame of stucco work wrought 
over it, and being sold when those galleries were thrown open by the mob. Unfortunately I am “ one 
of those lank rascals,” as Savage says, “ who will never agree upon any thing but doubting.” I 
should call it a fine copy; a fine picture it certainly is, and when it hung in the gallery of the pro- 
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prietor, in whose princely mansion it had a small room to itself, was well lighted by a single large 
window, and was capable of being seen at a becoming distance, it must be allowed that it exhibited 
much of what Sterne calls « Corregiosity ;” the figures seemed to float in the air like the filmy forms 
of the valley gossamer. 

Here are a couple of landscapes, or woodscapes, by Ruysdale, (Nos. 65. and 79.) which it is worth 
while to walk forty miles any day to look at. There is a depth of perspective and a precision of 
natural representation which are wholly wonderful. « Landscapes are the peculiar subjects of the 
painter,” says Lessing, “ and the poet should never attempt them, for his business is with successive 
incidents, not contemporary circumstances.” Not quite so fast. Not facts, but the perception of 
them concern art: it is quite true that in point of fact the painter shows you the whole scene at once; 
but as the perception of it is by successive parts, it stands, in relation to the spectator, precisely on a 
footing with description. That when the details have been studied, the whole may be viewed in 
mutual dependency, is an advantage on the side of painting; that when the whole has been under- 
stood, the parts in a second reading may be again contemplated separately, and successive perception 
again be enjoyed, is in the favor of poetry ; the latter has also a superiority in being able to illustrate, 
and especially to shade and color, by the aid of moral emotions, of which “ Cooper’s Hill” is a ea- 
pital instance, Lessing says that action, and not description, is the poet’s true strength, and he says 
justly. But he was not aware of the resources of a consummate artist ; he did not know that by re 
presenting a diversified landscape, not as it stood, but as its various features rese upon the mind, ahi 
the spirit of action might be imparted to description. The most successful example of this whieh I 
am acquainted with, is Pope’s* moonlight scene, in the eleventh book of his translation of Homer. 
We are supposed to be looking through the eyes of some actual spectator; every thing is shown in 
reference to him, and by a figure of Berkleian boldness the scene is exhibited as rising into existence 
according as it is consecutively observed by the looker-on. 


Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 


‘Surely to transform description into creation without offending taste, and to bring a new domain 
under the sceptre, not by distorting the arm, but by transporting the transmuted field, is the triumph 
of art. Wordsworth and Coleridge having adopted an absurd system whose existence required the 
overthrow of Pope, have ridiculed the passage which I have alluded to, as melodious nonsense ; but 
both of them understood the meaning and motive of the poet, as little as they understood the beauty 
of modesty. Poetry never won richer laurels than when Sandy Pope fought her battles ; and he never 
conducted a more brilliant enterprize than when he vindicated description from the charge of dull- 
ness. A less striking instance of the same manceuvre may be found in Milton ; “straight my eye has 
caught new pleasures,” etc. 

Let us give one glance to “ Death on the Pale Horse,” which stands in the next room. [ have al- 
ways had a profound contempt for West, as the most common-place and wooden of painters; but 
this figure compels admiration. It has not one quality of his usual manner; and is the only thing 
on which his fame as a great artist can be established. It isa great conception ;—the face of a being 
naturally detestable and odious, yet elevated into somewhat of exalted dignity by the high commis- 
sion which he has from the Almighty ;—apalling, but not malignant ; hideous, but not shocking ; hor- 
rible, but not disgusting. Yet the picture is a leap, not a flight of genius: in the filling up of the 
canvas,—in the unworthy idea of a particular death in the midst of a general wasting of the world,— 
we detest the essential meanness of West’s imagination,—that innate grovelling temper from which 
he never long escaped. Almighty heaven! when the incarnate spirit of destruction was galloping 
on his pallid courser over the earth robed in night, and his extended fists flashing hell-fires, aad 
universal life was fainting beneath his deadly breath, was it a time to think of lions snapping at 
_ horses’ noses, ot bulls tossing boys? Faugh! I could kick the unworthy corner out of the picture. 

But we came here to get cool, and must not allow ourselves to grow warm in anger. 


* Lessing quotes with triumph, what Warburton tells us cf Pope’s mature contempt for the pio- 
torial essays of his own youthful muse ; but when he compared description to a heavy feast of sauces, 
he was certainly only condemning the manner usually practised. 























LOVE AND GOLD. 


BY MISS 5. 


STEPHENS. 





Ons lovely night in May, 
When pearly moonbeams lay 
In flower-beds sleeping, 
And glittering dew-drop fell 
Down to the green wood dell, 
Blue violets steeping ; 
A veil of pure and silvery mist 
Lay soft on forest tree and plain, 
And quiv’ring o’er still waters, kissed 
Their sluggish waves to life again. 


The slender brooklet sped 
O’er cresses in its bed, 
With mellow chiming, 
And lulling breezes sung 
The glancing leaves among, 
Like spirits rhyming. 
And in the still blue sky there came 
Stars show’ring down their golden light, 
Like bursting buds, or gems of flame, 
Set burning in the brow of night. 


That eve, a smiling elf 
Stole out to rest himself. 
Where vines unwreathing 
Form’d green and dewy bowers 
He heaped a couch of flowers, 
With odors breathing. 
Young Cupid piled his bed full high ; 
His cherry lip was bright with glee, 
A dimpled cheek, a sapphire eye, 
And a mellow laugh, the rogue, had he, 


His graceful bow unstrung 
Beside the boy was flung, 
In careless seeming ; 
And darts were scattered round 
Upon the dewy ground, 
Like jewels gleaming. 
Love sweetly slept—his weary wing 
Lay folded o’er his dreamy head, 
Like rainbow fragments scattering 
Their brightness o’er his scented bed. 


And like a sunny ray, 
His empty quiver lay ; 
Around it clinging 
Were tiny silver bells, 
Hid under rosy shells, 

With magic ringing. 





As Cupid slept, each slender tongue 
Breathed out a sweet and silver sound, 
As if ten thousand fairies. sung 
Amid the rustling leaves around. 


Far more than half the night, 
Young Love—the roguish wight— 
Lay sweetly dreaming ; 
When one, with silent tread, 
Stole softly to his bed, 
The moonlight streaming 
Upon old Mammon’s clouded eye, 
The stoney look and brow of care, 
Made the beholder wonder why 
He should have sought a shelter there. 


Tuneless became each bell, 
Whose low and wailing knell 
Was faintly dying ; 
Each blossom closed its cup, 
Folding its odors up, 
And sweets denying. 
Young Love spread out his wings to rise, 
And left his rosy cheek all bare; 
With dimpled hands he rubb’d his eyes, 
And shook the buds from off his hair. 


The youngster idly lay, 
Spurning the flowers away, 
With drowsy feeling ; 
A leg and foot of snow, 
With warm blood melting through, 
The while revealing ; 
When Mammon, with a crafty joy, 
Drew forth a chain of massy gold, 
And rudely bound the struggling boy 
Most firmly in its glitt’ring fold. 


There panting on the ground, 
With golden fetters bound, 
Poor Love lay crying, 
With tear-drops in his eye, 
His wings all droopingly 
Around him lying. 
Cupid was slandered much of yore, 
But he is less a fool than knave ; 


In truth, it was not long before 


A proof of this—the rogue !—he gave. 
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He would not feel despair, 
E’en under Mammon’s care ; 
So, quick resolving, 
He wept upon his chain— 
Like ice in pleasant rain, 
The gold dissolving, 
Fell sparkling brightly o’er his bed ; 
Then up the laughing Cupid sprung, 
Out from his blooming arbor fled, 
And shook his wings and gaily sung : 


Think ye to fetter Love with gold ? 
Ah, no, no! 

With brow of care and features old, 

With pulseless veins, and bosom cold * 
Ah, no, no! 


Enchain the star 
That gleams afar, 





Withhold the leaves from the tree ; 
Forbid the heart 
To act its part, 

Then hope with gold to fetter me! 


Could Love a humble captive be ? 
Ah, no, no! 
The heart is Cupid’s monarchy ; 
No gold is in his treasury. 
Ah, no, no! 


Ambition bold, 
Pride stern and cold, 
Are subjects, Mammon, for thy chain ; 
But Love is free 
As thought can be, 
And flings thy shackles back again ! 


THE OCEAN. 


WRITTEN AT LONG BRANCH. 


BY JOSEPH 


Anp this is the vast sea, 

‘That spreads its ample bosom ’neath our gaze ; 
This the great deep that we, 

In speechless rapture, look upon and praise! 


Emblem of mighty power, 

Whose heaving breast circles the globe around ; 
Type that dost still endure 

To shadow forth the infinite profound. 


How beautiful and bland 

Is its smooth aspect, and its murmuring flow, 
As slowly down the land, 

Bright Phoebus sinks in rich and lustrous glow ! 


And buoyant on its breast, 

Dance the tall tapering mast and snowy sail, 
While from the fervid west 

The fanning breezes blow with gentle gale. 


But see, what glories rise ! 

The spotless moon, emerging from the main, 
Tinges with silver dyes 

The rippling wave that glances back again.’ 





SILL. 


Surge upon surge rolls on 
In varied, soft, and pleasing harmony, 
As ’mid the mortal throng 
Successive myriads rise, and cease to be; 


And as they cease, they rise 
In prouder, greater majesty and power, 
*Till mixing with the skies 
They end their fleeting being—and their hour. 


Here! to these haunts repair, 
Ye who, envelop’d in the city’s heat, 
Languish for genial air, 
And sigh for blessings which you cannot greet. 


Lo! countless blessings rise— 

Strength to the weary—balm for care and pain— 
Here health, with sparkling eyes, 

Enamor’d courts the freshness of the main. 


Bow ’neath the limpid wave, 

And dip your tresses in the dark blue sea ; 
And while the waters lave, 
Thank him who ocean gave— 

Meet symbol of his vast infinity. 




















LETTER FROM A SETTLER 


IN ARKANSAS. 


We have thought it right to give publicity to the following very intelligent letter, lately written 
by a settler to his mother, in St. Giles’s, London, on account of the valuable statistical information 
it contains. 


Catchum’s Shallow on the little Red River 
Arkensaw April 1838, 


My vere Meruer, 

Yer mustent wunder if you havnt herd of me for sume time, but grate grefe 
is dumb as Shaxpire sais, and I was advised to hop my twig and leaf old ingland, witch indede i 
was verry sorrorful, but now i am thanks gudnes saf, and in amerrykey. i ardly no ware miself, but 
the hed of this will tel my tail. I ham a sqwatter in the far wurst, about 4 a-mile this side sundown, 
an if i ad gon mutch father i shud av found nothin but son, an no nite at all. You kno how the 
hummeggrating Agent tolde me that if peepel cudnt livin Sent Gileses amerrykey was capitle to dy 
in ; besides ses he if youre not verry nere you can ade yure mother in distres. so i went aborde 
a ship wat was going to Noo Orlines. Ive herd peepel tawk abowt rodes at C but the rodes on the 
attalantick is the verry ruffest i evir rode on and it was very long an very cold an we had nothin 2. 
heat hardly, but we founde a ded rat in a warter cask witch the flavur was grately increased thare- 
by. at last we cam to the arbur at the citty of Noo Orlines witch is all under the bottum of the 
top of the rivver and we ad a ankering to go a-shore. I ad no idear as the rivers was so hi 
in this contry, but as the assent is so verry esy i didnt fele it at al. The noo orlines peepel is odd 
fishis and not at all commun plaice; wen all the peepel in the streets is musterd it is a pepper an 
sault poppulashun, thare is blak wites an wite blaks an a sorte of mixt peepel caled quadruunts be- 
cause they are of fore colers blak, an wite, an wite blaks, and blak wites. Has the rivver is so ver- 
ry hi it is always hi water, an the munnifold advantiges of the citty dipends on the gudnes of its 
banks. there is loks in em to let the water out and keys to kepe it in. munney ere is very common 
and is cald sentse, and evvery thing is cheep in Noo Orlines 5 dollers bills bein only worth 2 dol- 
lers. We went up the rivver in a large bote like a noise ark only more promiscus. the current 
acount was aginst us. it dont turn and turn agen like at putny bridg, and as it runs alwys won way 
i wunder it dont run away altogethir. Thire is no towns nor tailer shops nor pallisses as i expecto- 
rated there wood be. the wood was all quite wilde not a bit of tame no ware nor no sines of the 
blessedniss of civilazashun as jales and jin shops nor no kitching gardins nor fields nor ouses nor 
lanes nor alleys nor gates nothin but alleygators. after a grate dale of settlin i settled to settle as 
abuv ware yu will rite to me. These staits is caled the united staits becawse theire mails and fe- 
mails all united. there’s six of them wimmin staits. 2 Carolinas, Miss Sourry, Missis Sippy, 
Louesa Anna, an Vargina, all the rest is mails. i have sene no cannibels an verry few ingins be- 
sides steam ingins they’re quite unhedducated and dont emply no tailers. I dont like fammin mutch 
but praps I shal wen i get used to it, tho its very ilconvenient at furst. i am obliged to wurk very 
ard and if i have to chop my one wood much longer i han determined to cut my stick. 

Dere muther, i think i shuld be more cumfurtable if i had a few trifels witch you culd bye me, if. 
yew wud onley sel sumthing, and send me all the bills partickular, and I’l be sure to owe it you— 
nemly sum needils and thred, and sum odd buttens, but thems of little use without you send me 
sum shirts, and a waistcote, and upper cote, to put em on, when those tumbles off thats on when 
you sends em, and sum brads, and some hammers to drive em with, and a spade an a pikax, an a 
saw, and sum fish hooks, and gunpowdr, an sum shot, witch they wil be of the gratest convenien- 
cy, if you can send me a gun. likewis som stockins, an shues and other hardwears, only its no use 
to send me any bank nots, for my nerest naybours is sum ingin wagwams above 70 miles of, an i 
cudnt get change thare, so dent forgit some led, and some bullit moldes, for some blak fellers has 
bin fishin close by, jist within 10 miles an I wants to have a pop at em with luv to all yore dutiful 
son 

Sam. STROLLER. 
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THE MIAMI VALLEY. 


BY A PIONEER OF OTTO. 


“*Once more foot to foot and hand to hand, engaged, and th somped te Rempeete their energies, to fi 
vt oot and hand hand, hey engaged and andes the combat was short.""—Bulwer. aon ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


(Continued from page 338, vol. IV.) 


Tr-was-in the lovely autumnal part of the year when Thomas Girty and I started alone, with out 


‘kmapsacks on our backs, and our rifles on our shoulders, up the beautiful Miami Valley. It was our 


intention to continue as far as my deserted farm, and then hunt up north. We waded through the 
dry leaves, which prevented our shooting game, for the deer commonly heard us advancing some 
time before we were near enough to shoot them. The second day we came to the promontory over- 
looking my farm. It was the same from which I had beheld the blackened ruins of all I loved. My 
Heart swelled with emotion, as I again looked upon the coals which lay scattered about where once 
stood my house, and where once I gazed with a father’s pride, at my playing child—but all had 
vanished, and where I once looked upon my family, and on the spot beneath which they lay, stood a 
large wolf, staring at us “ with a brute unconscious gaze,”” while his white teeth shone in the sun 
like pearls. I don’t know why it is, but I was seized with a sudden fit of madness at seeing a wolf 
on that sacred spot. I aimed my rifle at him and shot him; he sank in his tracks dead. Girty was 
well aware of the painful emotions which the sight below would kindle within me, and silently retired 
some distance, and lay down upon the grass; when the rifle fired he sprang to his feet, but upon 
looking at the dead wolf he immediately divined the feelings which caused me to shoot the animal, 
and lay down again. I went down to the ruins—the spot which I had dug for a garden the day 
previous to the catastrophe was filled with weeds, which grew rank and luxuriantly as high as my 
head; every thing looked gloomy—even the delightful landscape appeared to partake of the gloom 
which hung over my once pleasant abode. The weeds had sprang up even within the small spring- 
house, and ground-ivy hung in sombre festoons from the roof. We tarried in that spring-house for 
some hours drinking the clear cold water and talking over our adventures. Girty dwelt long on the 
number of scalps we had taken since my family was burnt, and spoke with hope of the approaching 
time when we would tear the reeking scalps,’even perhaps, he added, from those who had participated 
in rendering this delightful place a desert. He struck the right chord of my heart; for revenge had 
taken the place of the love which was once there, and with a master hand he aroused those feelings, 
till I was eager for starting immediately for the nearest Indian town to lie in ambush and shoot the 
Indians. 

« Now you are fit for something,” said Girty, as we arose to leave the spring-house. “These 
sorrowful thoughts,” he continued, “ will do for one to indulge in at times, but there are certain times 
for every thing, and this is no time for harboring such thoughts, when we are uncertain what step 
may bring us among Indians, when ’tis necessary we should fight, and ’tis impossible for one to fight 
-when depressed in mind.” 

I adopted Girty’s opinion, and became more cheerful. We took a northern direction, and crossed 
the Big Miami river at a ripple, which has now washed many hundred yards lower, and soon came 
‘to the dense brush prairie; here we killed the first game since we started. A large oak tree grew 
some distance to the right of our path, in passing which our attention was attracted by a rustling near 
its roots, and a large bear came out of the bushes, and looking neither to the right or left, ran past 
mis, and directly for a towering oak, which grew some hundred yards from where we stood. The 
singular awkward motions of the bear were ludicrous in the extreme, and instead of shooting him, 
as would have been our first action, we both were seized with such laughter, that it would have been 
impossible. He ran so fast, and appeared so cager to reach the tree, that we both simultaneously 
looked from whence he came, knowing that he must be chased. We stooped in the bushes, and the 
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mystery was instantly solved. The largest panther I ever saw, leaped out from the bushes, and with 
fiery eyes, and open mouth, bounded after the bear; at every bound he cleared a space of at least 
twelve feet, and bruin soon began, by his clumsy and rapid motivns, to evince signs that he was 
aware of his critical situation. I cocked my gun, but Girty caught my arm. “ Don’t shoot the pan- 
ther,” he whispered, “ for we will see some glorious sport; the panther will kill the bear, and then 
we may kill the panther with two loads—they are dangerous animals, you know”—at the same 
time giving me a look which reminded me of the wrestle I had with one of those dangerous animals. 
I uncocked the trigger, and we eagerly and silently followed to witness the fun. The bear gained 
the tree first, and scrambled up with a trepidation, which plainly proved he knew his life wag in 
imminent danger, and gaining a large fork, he lay down, and gazed upon his foe, which lay watch- 
ing him, like a cat watching a mouse. The bear licked his paws and appeared to think himself free 
from danger, and at length fixed himself for a comfortable nap, in the fork of the tree, but occasionally 
we observed, he would open one eye that his enemy might not steal a march on him. We were 
within twenty yards of the animals, and had an excellent view of all that was going on, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty Girty could prevent me from shooting the panther, for he lay at such a 
pretty distance ; but Girty, who thought more of the sport than the panther, held my arm firmly, 
while we looked at the panther and bear alternately, eager for the watching animal below to com- 
mence his ascent. After he had become thoroughly rested, the panther backed out about ten feet 
from the trunk of the tree, and with one leap was as far up it. The bear was not so sound asleep, 
but he knew what was going on, and now scrambled up the tree with all the rapidity his clumsy 
motions would permit, and the panther followed hissing and spitting. To the very highest limbs the 
bear climbed, where he set up a long howl, as he beheld the panther following close upon his heels. 
They were now at the farthest point of the top, and both on one limb, which bent and swung be- 
neath their weight, till it began to crack. It was a thrilling sight to see two of the most dreaded and 
savage animals of the wilderness, battling on a small limb, which appeared to be three hundred feet 
above the ground. Girty jumped upon his feet, and yelled with excitement, while the animals were 
so busy holding on with one paw that they did not hear us. The bear squealed every time the pan- 
ther struck him, and the panther’s hissing could be heard distinctly by us. The panther could not 
use his hind claws, or poor bruin would have fared badly, still he fought so furiously with his fore- 
paws that the bear could not resist his energetic blows, and doubling himself up, till he appeared like 
@ huge black ball, he loosened his hold, and came to the ground with tremendous force, breaking 
many limbs which would have impeded the passage of a heavy man. He bounced up at least three 
feet, regaining his legs, which he put into immediate and rapid use, and ran off for another large tree, 
some distance ahead. The panther was not far behind, for so soon as the bear had let go his hold, 
he ran down the tree with a rapidity which was astonishing, and reached the ground before the bear 
had ran fifty steps. They both passed within a few feet of where we were hid, but were so intent 
with their own affairs as not to notice us, although we stooped behind a small log which did not 
screen half of our bodies. With a few bounds the panther was at the bear’s heels, who turned around 
reared upon his hind legs, and commenced the fight in a true pugilistic style with his fore-legs. None 
but those who have witnessed a similar fight, could form an idea of the tremendous and destruetave 
weapons which a panther possesses in his hind claws. The panther flew upon him and struck his 
long sharp claws in his eyes, and in less time than it requires to write it, he tore out the bear’s 
entrails, with his hind claws—the bear fell upon the earth incapable of resistance. The panther 
walked off a few steps, and turning around, gazed for some time upon his prostrate enemy, who was 
striving ineflectually to replace his entrails with his paws. After viewing him some time, the pan- 
ther sat down, and began to lick down his ruffled hairs, but observing the bear making efforts to get 
up, he flew upon the helpless fellow again, and a dreadful roaring ensued. 

“I cannot stand by and see the strong oppress the weak,” said Girty, whose compassion returned 


' as his curiosity was gratified. We both cocked our guns, but could not shoot with any degree of 


certainty till the panther would be still, which soon happened. The bear lay on the ground apparently 
dead, and the panther stood sentinel ready for another spring, if he should stir. His breast was pre- 
sented full in view, but he was about forty yards from us, which is a long shot to hit the heart, but 
we could not stir without being seen, and I aimed and fired. He sprang high into the air, and fell 
upon his side, We cautiously advanced to him, (I had not forgotten the former panther’s teeth,) 
and one glance at his fiery eye-balls, convinced us that our precaution was well taken. The ball had 
passed through the fore shoulder, and broke both of the bones, but his destructive hind feet were still 
sound. After standing some distance from him, and looking at his ineffectual attempts to reach us, 
till we grew tired, Girty shot him through the head. While Girty was attending to this busines I 
dispatched the still breathing bear with my tomahawk. It was rapidly getting dark, and I built a 
large fire, while Girty skinned the bear. The wolves gathered around, and smelling the flesh, kept 
up a constant howl, which reverberated in the silent woods, and appeared as if the wilderness was 
alive with them ; some were so bold that they ventured almost upon us, but after we shot two, they 
retired beyond the light of the fire. We drew down a large sapling, and swung up our bear, and then 
dragged the panther close to the fire, Girty skinning him while I cooked supper, by screwing a ram- 
rod through the flesh of the bear, and holding it in the fire till done. 
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“ That was no wolf s cry,” said Girty, and he stood up, and listened attentively. “Then it was 
an owl's,” said I, and proceeded to screw another piece of flesh on my ramrod, but Girty stood still, 
and finally the sound came again, apparently much nearer, and could not be mistaken from the hu- 
man voice with that broken yell, occasioned by rapidly slapping the hand on the mouth as the sound 
issued forth. This peculiar cry we had both heard, when it could not be otherwise than indelibly 
impressed upon our memories. We knew it to be the cry of Indians, who, we knew from their 
customs, saw the light of our fire at a distance, the night being very dark—and were, as is customary 
with them, hallooing previous to entering the camp, not doubting but we were a part of their own 
party. Girty immediately answered the cry, and we then took our stand at a convenient shooting 
distance from the fire, and awaited their arrival intending to vanquish them if possible. Girty gave 
the directions, “ If they number more than four or five, don’t shoot, but silently decamp, but if they 
do not, shoot, but aim true, and we are certain of success—remember the rest will be so intimidated 
they will not fight enough to overcome a woman.” 

With these directions, we silently awaited the Indians, whom we soon heard advancing with all 
the hilarity of hungry men just entering into camp, where they expected to have a hearty meal. 
The party consisted of twelve, who were all armed with rifles, etc. 1 kept my place undecided what 
to do. One fellow of a gigantic stature, who appeared as if he could rival a Hercules, and by whom 
the rest appeared as children, walked up to the panther, and catching him by the neck, grunted a 
deep guttural « ough,” and held the huge animal up before him, as if it had been a kitten, while some 
of the other warriors crowded around, and expressed their several feelings by the one word “ ough, ‘ 
while others gazed around laughing, probably thinking their companions were playing them a trick 
by hiding from them. During this time I was devising a plan to get out of this dilemma, and had 
finally come to the conclusion to leave as rapidly as-I could, and trust to the darkness of the night 
for escape, when a stunning crack from Girty’s rifle made me start, and the Indian whose great size 
had so much attracted my attention, with a shrill yell dropped the panther, and fell forwards in the 
fire, by his violent exertions in striving to extricate himself from which, he scattered the burning 
wood about, and completely extinguished the blaze. This was fortunate for us, as it was now so dark 
they could not see which course we took. Girty, as soon as he shot, passed me, and whispering 
“ follow me, and load as you run,” (for my gun had not been loaded since I shot the panther,) con- 
tinued his course through the thick brush, and I followed as rapidly as I could, although the limbs 
tore the skin from my face and hands at every step. The Indians soon recovered from the dismay 
that this shot had for a time thrown them into, and their yells could now be heard, as they scattered 
in pursuit of us, but the greater number followed directly in our trail, which surprised us, as the 
night was so dark that objects could not be seen one foot before us, as our scratched faces could 
testify. We continued running as fast as the bushes would permit, still the voices of the Indians 
continued on our trai). At length we eame to some running water which we waded into, and con- 
tinued up the stream for some distance in order to escape the bushes which grew luxuriantly on the 
bank, and regaining a level part of land, (whichis now a beautiful farm,) we again proceeded rapidly. 
As soon as the Indians reached the brook which we waded into, they were at a stand, and apparent- 
ly at the very spot where we waded into the water. This gave us strong reasons to believe that we 
were trailed by means of a dog, which we had baffled by teking the running water, and we resolved 
to employ that stratagem as often as necessary. Instead of taking advantage of this delay of the 
Indians, we sat on a log to rest, and talked over this day’s adventure. The Indians voices had died 
‘away, and, as we thought, they had returned again to the camp. Whilst we were laughing at their 
movements, which were very dilatory considering they had a dog, the very dog we were speaking of 
came splashing through the brook at our side, and his deep bay for the first time burst upon our 
ears, and again the Indians’ voices started us upon our feet, not more than fifty yards from us. We 
both sprang for the race, and again ran up the brook, followed closely by the dog, which was a fellow 
of the large mastiff breed. We kept close together, and proved ourselves the fastest runners in the 
dark, for we soon left the dog some distance behind ; we again waded up the brook some hundred 
yards and then ventured on the land. Here we stopped to rest, and Girty declared he would go no 
farther till he killed the dog, which he said would insure our ruin as soon as daylight appeared. 
“ The daylight will enable us to shoot the dog,” said I, as I urged him to proceed, but he refused 

b that he wanted to kill the dog “just for the fun of cutting his throat !” This 
Faccske poor fun, but determined to wait and assist my companion. ‘The dog never barked till he 
“saw us, but we were aware of his proximity by his loud and hurried breathing. As soon aa he came 
‘to the brook, by the side of which we sat, Girty drew his knife, and stood to interrupt his passage up 
the bank. The dog hurried up it, and with eyes which glittered like burning coals, sprang at Girty’s 
throat, and missing his aim, caught him by the coat collar. The violence with which he struck 
against Girty, combined with his weight, knocked him upon his knees, but the struggle lasted but a 
moment, Girty caught the dog in his gripe, which was not unlike the force of a vice, and with a few 
thrusts of his knife, threw him upon the ground dead. The Indians had heard the voice of their dog, 
‘and again cried out in their peculiar manner, which was probably intended to stimulate him to greater 
exertions. We did not tarry long where we were, but again commenced our journey, at a rapid rate, 
ut it being so dark we were entirely ignorant of the direction we were taking. After running about 
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two hours, we came to the big Miami about two miles above Dayton, which I advised crossing with 
all expedition, but Girty declared he would not sleep in wet clothes that night, and no argument 
could persuade him from his resolution. With perfect composure he lay down to take a nap. After 
listening awhile and hearing no other noise than the wolves, and occasionally the ery of an owl, I 
concluded the Indians had given over the chase, after discovering the death of theirdog. I lay down, 
and being weary with the violent exertions I had undergone, soon became utterly unconscious of 
Indians, panthers, bears, and every thing else. 

How long I slept I knew not, but was suddenly awakened by a violent kick in the side, and a cry 
of « awake !”—*« no weasel!” in the Indian tongue. I sprang to my fect, upon opening my eyes, 
and observing two Indians standing over me; but my gun was gone, and also my other weapons had 
been taken away. At this moment I heard two rifle cracks in quick succession, a small distance in 
the woods, and the fellows who surrounded me yelled like devils. My heart sank within me, and I 
became as helpless as achild. ‘The thought of my friend, who had repeatedly risked his life to save 
mine—who had been my constant companion in perils for so many years, and who had accomplish- 
ed more to avenge the murder of my family than I had myself—that friend was now torn from me, 
and cut off in the full bloom of manhood; my heart sank within me, and despite my exertions to 
prevent it, the tears were forced from my eyes and rolled down my cheeks. The Indians did not 
bind me, but held me by the arms, which was unnecessary, as I should not have attempted to escape, 
for my friend Girty was killed. I could have exclaimed with the poet— 


Where thou goest, there will I go. 


Hearing a cry at a greater distance, they led me towards the direction from whence we came. The 
dim red streaks of light at the east proclaimed the approach of day, and the black clouds brushed off, 
and by the time we reached the spot where we killed the panther, the sun was gilding the tree tops 
with his rays. It was a beautiful day to those who were not tortured with the anticipation of suffer- 
ing worse than inquisitorial tortures. The big Indian whom Girty had shot, was lying upon his side 
and elbow, with his features distorted into an hundred writhing expressions indicating intense pain 
from the wound occasioned by Girty’s bullet, which had passed entirely through the shoulder, break- 
ing the bone, and mangling the flesh of the arm dreadfully. As soon as he saw me, I thought I could 
discern his eyes glisten with a mixture of joy and pain, as a smile played over his sternly-set features. 
He held out his hand, which I grasped and shook cordially ; this | thought prognosticated no love. 
He motioned me to take a seat, which I obeyed, thinking it best not to arouse this savage’s anger by 
refusing what he commanded. “The greatest storms aie preceded by a calm,” thought I, as I gazed 
upon the glaring eyes of the Indians who stood about me with their arms folded, aud motionless. I 
looked about me—the panther lay upon the ground where the Indian had dropped him when shot, 
and the bear stil] dangled from the sapling; nothing had been disturbed, for the warriors had been. 
too busily engaged catching me. By the side of the big warrior sat a diminutive lean man intently 
engaged eyeing some dry bones and muttering some unintelligible words, which I afterwards learn- 
ed were intended as a charm to prevent the wound fiom mortifying, and which—my informant as- 
sured me with an ominous scowl—would be well in six suns (days.) I could not help observing 
with what philosophical patience the wounded man bore the intense pain which his wound must 
have occasioned ; he talked to the warriors around him in the same urbane voice in which he had. 
spoken to me, and gracefully nodded to those who addressed him, which I perceived was invariably 
with some degree of-deference. This man was the celebrated chief Michihinaqgua or Little Turtle, 
who in aftertimes became the greatest chief and warrior of the west, and whose Fabian wisdom 
during a battle was of more avail against General Hanison than all the chiefs put together. This 
man, at the time of which I speak, although of such a gigantic mould, was but about twenty years 
of age ; his forehead was high, and unusually expansive, indicating to an observer at once the giant 
intellect, which rendered him afterwards so famous. His features were of an uncommonly intellec- 
tual cast, and the expression of his eagle eye can never be erased from my memory—it was an eye, 
the expression of which we do not observe commonly among mankind, but-which when we do eb- 
serve it, at once commands deferential respect, for we know that it mirrors a mind of no uncommon 
order. 

Whether the conjurer’s skill was of any avail in its curative effects I know not, but the chief’s 
wound appeared to grow easy, and he now addressed inquiries to those around him, but seldom 
spoke except in monosyllables. ‘Towards noon the partial paralysis which immediately succeeds a 
gunshot wound passed off, and the natural vigor and healthiness of his system appeared to influence 
the wound, which already gave symptoms of healing, and he, for the first time, addressed a conver- 
sation to one of his warriors, who suddenly arose, and led me before the chief, who interrogated me 
by means of a warrior, who spoke almost unintelligible English. In an Indian’s estimation of cha- 
racter, bravery is the greatest virtue a man can possess, and towards one possessing this quality they 
show respect. This much of the Indian character I was aware of, and determined to act accordingly 

“ Who is that other warrior—a brother?” said the chief. 

“ He is, and is worthy of it,” said I, sternly. 
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« So he is,” said the chief. “«'Was it your brother who has killed so many of my warriors lately?” 

« It was. 

« And what did you do it for ?” 

“ Revenge !” said I, speaking through my teeth, for my hot blood had again began to boil, as I 
thought of the injury I had sustained, for which the blood of the whole tribe could not atone. 

“ For what injury did you seek revenge ?” said the chief, after some moment’s musing. 

“ For the murder of my wife and child, and burning of my property.” 

« Ah, was it your house which was burnt?” 

“Tt was.” 

“ Then you were in the right for seeking revenge.” He then raised up and spoke for some time 
in a thundering voice to his warriors, who stood mute and immoveable. I could not understand all 
he said, but part of it I shall never forget. He spoke with energy, and used his arm with a graceful 
movement, which would have shamed many a studied orator of the presentday. His speech had its 
effects; he shamed them for wanting to take the life of one whose deeds had made them tremble. 
“No?” said he, “ if you would have the blood of one who is as brave as the bravest of you, you can 
have it, but you shall fight him single handed.” A young warrior now sprang to his feet, and taking 
me by the shoulder, turned me around, and pointing with his finger towards the south, said “go,” 
‘to which the rest assented by nodding their heads. I possessed a knife of beautiful workmanship, 
which was similar to the modern “ bowie knife.” This knife which, with my other arms, was now 
given to me, I took by the blade and offered to the chief, as a token of remembrance; he declined 
the present. I drew from my vest pocket a small pen-knife, and earnestly pressed it upon him, which 
he received with reluctance, and then shaking him cordially by the hand, and then the other warriors by 
alternately—many of whom scowled at me with evident hatred, yet shook the proffered hand with a j 
writhing grin—I slowly departed. This incident made a greater impression upon me in favor of the ( 
Indians, than all the logic in christendom, and very probably had it not been for the incident which 
follows, I should have never again attempted the life of an Indian. 

By the situation of the sun when I left the Indians, it was about three o’clock. I continued my 
course for the Miami river, with the intention of steering straight for Cincinnati, to bear the sorrow- ; 
ful tidings of Girty’s death, who I did not doubt, had been killed at the time I was taken prisoner. 
It was about one hour after this, as I was plodding my way through the hazel bushes, that I heard a 
cracking some distance ahead of me. I started at beholding four Indians, one of whom fired at me, 
but missed his aim. I immediately raised my gun and shot him dead. The cthers rushed upon me 
with their tomahawks uplifted, when a shot just behind made me start, thinking others were attack- 
ing me in the rear; but my joy knew no bounds at beholding Tom Girty spring from the bushes, and 
clubbing his gun, we rushed upon them, and fought with desperation. T'woof the Indians 
Girty, while one attacked me with a fury which I could not at first resist, but finally his strength 
began to fail beneath such severe exertion, when I drew my bowie knife, and began to use it to some 
purpose. The Indian threw his tomahawk, which fortunately struck the blade of my knife, and broke 
it to pieces ; I watched his motions, and observing that he intended stooping, I threw my hatchet 
low, and nearly severed his wrist. The fellow was mad with passion, and soon gave me an oppor- 
tunity to knock him down, but not till I had received a severe gash in the side from his knife. I 
now had time to see what my companion was about. | 4 

One Indian lay dead near him with his head mangled with the butt of his gun, and the same small y 
man who had conjured the chief’s wound, was yelling most sonorously, and brandishing his toma- | 
hawk at Girty, who was walking around him, watching for an opportunity “ to tie him,” as he said. i 
Indian appeared unwilling to risk a throw, but kept his eye on Girty, who now seized his gun ie 
and clubbing it began to wield it with giantenergy. The Indian still brandished his instrument and ‘% 
ran ly backwards, undecided whether to throw, when he fell over a log flat upon his back. Girty 
upon his breast with both feet, and deprived him for some moments, of breath. We tied his 
hands behind with a handkerchief. It is beyond the power of words to express the emotions which 
swelled my breast at this time. All had ended well! and a fatalist might here find an argument for 


Girty all which appeared to me worth living for; but at this moment—when I beheld death staring 
me in the face—to behold my friend resuscitated as from the dead, and then to gain a signal victory 
over the men (who deserved nothing better for their baseness in disobeying the orders of their chief, 
and striving to take the life of one whom they had set at liberty)—these rapid transitions from de- 
+, nag: At almost made a woman of me, and I caught my friend around the neck and kissed 
him—+o elated was I at beholding him again. This is no romance, reader, but stern reality ; there 
are times when we must weep, and when we must be joyful ; when our minds, like an Holian 
are grave or acute, as the winds of prosperity or of adversity brush over them, and these are often as. 
variable, and as subject to as sudden mutations, as the external tempests. 
After our mutual joy had somewhat subsided, we deliberated upon the fate of our captive, who sat 
upon a log in a surly mood, and apparently caring little about his approaching fate. I was urgent 
for shooting the man whose perfidy had nearly cost me my life, but Girty took the side of humanity, 
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and declared that brave men should not be guilty of murdering a prisoner in cold blood. At length 
we hung his life “on the cast of a die ;” we agreed to shoot at a target at the distance of fifty yards ; 
if Girty won, the prisoner lived and vice versa. We cut a small round target of a bullet patch, and 
cleaned out our guns, to decide the fate of a human being. The Indian now appeared to be aware of 
what we intended doing, and with an earnestness—which was plainly shown, despite his efforts to 
conceal it—he watched our shots. I took the first shot and my ball struck the outer edge of the tar- 
get—it was an excellent shot. The Indian’s countenance plainly indicated the feelings which work- 
ed within ; he gazed upon the ball hole with a stare in which despair might be plainly depicted ; that 
look could not be exactly described; few persons could have then looked upon that man and not been 
moved with compassion ; but my heart had been rendered callous by repeated injuries received of the 
Indians, and the sight of one drove me almost mad ; there was not a pang of compassion in my breast, 
for the agonized feelings which I knew tortured that man; on the contrary I strived as much as pos- 
sible to procrastinate Girty’s time to shoot, merely to prolong the Indian’s feelings. A painter could 
have delineated eagerness and hope with happy effect, by observing his countenance during the time 
Girty was sighting at the mark; he leaned forward with his hands upon his knees, and with lips 
partly unclosed and strained eyes ; and the veins of his face appeared ready to burst with the intensity 
of his feelings. Girty sighted a long time, which proved he was striving all he could to save the 
poor man’s life. The rifle cracked, and the bullet tore out the centre of the target. Girty yelled 
till the echo resounded among the trees, and the Indian sprang upon his feet, while a broad smile 
spread over his face. Girty untied his hands, and he slowly retired, but after going some yards, he 
yeturned and extended his hand in gratitude to Girty, who shook it affectionately ; he then extended 
it to me, but I threw it from me with disdain—I was in no humor for congratulating him upon his 
escape from death. 

“Indian no forget ’em,” said the Indian to Girty. 

« Your false heart contains no gratitude,” I thundered out, “ and ere to-morrow’s sun rises, you and 
your companions will have, perhaps, attempted the life of him who saved yours.” He shook his 
head and striking his breast with energy, drew his form to its greatest height, as he exclaimed again 
“no forget ’em.” Girty bade him depart, which he did in somewhat faster time than before. 

It is during our young days when we are in the vigor of life, and when no “ compunctious 
visitings of conscience” trouble us, that we are less subject to the operations of the moral faculties. 
Our minds are then buoyant and elastic, and are incapable of retaining impressions for any length of 
time ; but when we arrive to the “sear and yellow leaf’—when we have passed over the boisterous 
spring and summer when our lives are a continual series of tempests and calms,—and settled into the 
mild and thoughtful autumn, ’tis then we think and not before. Youth is no time to think, and:old 
persons err when they expect to see au/wmn before the stormy spring has passed—if these scenes 
were now to be acted over again I might be prompted to act with moze compassion to my fellow men, 
for Iam now an old man. J. M. 8. 


Dayton, May 2ist, 1839, 
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THE FRIENDS OF OUR CHILDHOOD. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D., PHILA. 





Tuvvea the friends of our childhood are with us no mote, 
Yet the thought of their virtues remains in our heart; 
Enshrined like a holy thing deep in its core, 
Fixed firmly, and of our existence a part. 
And cursed be the man that would chase it away, 
And seek in some other illusion to live ; 
Oh! where could he sports find, no matter how gay, 
That joy, like the thought of past friendship, can give. 


Hence, hence with your mirth, and come banquet with me 
On the memory of ties that are long rent and gone ; 
On the joys, being fled, we no longer may see ; 
On the visions of happiness far away flown. 
Think sadly, yet kindly, on feelings of yore, 
The ties, though now broken, which bound us in youth ; 
When we thought, it is sad we may think so no more, 
The world was a heaven of honor and truth. 
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THE SALT LAKE OF INDERSKOI, 


AND ITS ENVIRONS, 


IN THE KIRGHIS STEPPE, IN ASIA. 


COMPILED FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. TAUSCHER. 


Tar following accounts of this remarkable lake, which lies between the 48° and 49° north latitude, 
are extracted from a journey in the south of Russia, performed by Dr. Tauscher, in the years 1807 
to 1811, Hitherto, we were indebted to the celebrated naturalist Pallas, for the only accounts we 
had of this salt-lake, which has many peculiar natural productions. He visited it on his first great 
tour through Asiatic Russia, in the years 1763 to 1769. As no naturalist has since explored that 
interesting country, and the accounts given by Pallas are short and incomplete; and as Dr. Tau- 
scher’s journey in these inhospitable tracts was accompanied with circumstances calculated to excite 
general interest, a short sketch of it will certainly be welcome here. 

The author prefixes to his description of the Inderlake, and the account of his tour along the 
banks of it, some general outlines of « picture of the steppes of southern Russia, as he had an op- 
portunity of observing them in the immense tract extending between the Don, the Wolga, and the 
Ural, and to the northern coast of the Caspian sea. 

The southern steppes bear a very peculiar physiognomy, different from the natural scenery of 
European countries. The eye is lost in immense plains, but seldom broken by an inconsiderable 
eminence, which are without trees or forests, poor in rivers and water, destitute of permanent habi- 
tations, villages or towns and perpetually traversed by nomade tribes, who live in patriarchal sim- 
plicity, and remove from place to place with their dwellings and flocks, as circumstances require. 
These desolate plains resemble in a great measure the trackless ocean, which the navigator must 
cross by the guidance of the compass. 

Early in the spring, and soon after the melting of the snow, the surface of the steppe is covered 
with a charming and peculiar vegetation. Astragalus, tulips, hyacinths, and other fine flowering 
plants, make it appear like a gay garden. But the soft verdant carpet, which at this season adorns 
the meadows of the north and middle of Europe, is entirely unknown in these plains. Only a few 
scattered plants partially cover the ground, and larger or smaller intervals of bare soil aways remain 
visible between them. The scorching heat of the summer months, which in June and July often 
rises at noon to 30° and 35° Reaum, almost entirely destroys the children of Flora. All the plants 
wither, and the soil creaks under the foot of the tiaveller. At this season of the year, the dry grass 
of the desert is frequently on fire, either by chance or design, the flame of which reddens the horizon 
by night, and by day the thick clouds of smoke obscure the sun. These fires, fanned by the wind, 
often spread with incredible rapidity, and only the interposition of a river, or a very broad road, can 
stop the progress of such a torrent of flame, which, especially in the night, affords a splendid and 
awful sight. The heat would be still more intolerable, but for a cooling east wind, which regularly 
prevails from ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon, to three o’clock in the afternoon, and moderates 
the sultriness of the atmosphere, in the deserts situated on the Wolga and the Ural, between 45° and 
50° north latitude. But if this wind should happen to blow over parts of the desert which are on 
fire, it becomes impregnated with almost intolerable heat, and, like the Arabian Samoom, relaxes and 
paralyses all the animal powers. Storms are not frequent in these parts, and when they occur, they 
are always inconsiderable. The thunder clouds, which, in other countries, being confined between 
the mountains, produce the severcst tempests, have here so wide a range, that they cannot become 
dangerous. At no season of the year does a drop of dew spangle the parched soil of the steppe, and 
rain is very rare. The dry nitrous clay, of which the greatest part of the soil of the steppe consists, 
is rendered by the heat as hard as a rock, and clefts, a yard deep, open in its surface. In those tracts 
which are covered with quicksand, it becomes dreadfully hot, through the action of the sun’s rays. 
It is singular enough, that this burning sand, in which it might be supposed that no plant could 
possibly thrive, is distinguished from the clayey soil, by a more active and luxuriant vegetation. 
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At the close of autumn, the steppe produces a peculiar Flora of remarkable saline plants, of which 
no country in the world has a greater variety than the parched soil of southern Russia. 

The cold in winter, according to accurate observations made in the Moravian colony at Sarepta 
on the Wolga, that is, between 48° and 49° north Jatitude, has been known to be 32° and 33° 
Reaum. Here, as at Moscow and St. Petersburg, quicksilver has been seen to freeze in the open air. 
There are probably few parts of Europe which experience greater vicissitudes of heat and cold. 

Hills and mountains are very uncommon in the desert itself. There are, however, in the steppe, 
between the Ural and the Wolga, some eminences of very considerable height. ‘These are the Mount 
Bogdo, and the rock salt mountains Tschaptschatschi and Arsagar. The first, with the salt lake of 
the same name at its foot, is extremely remarkable, because it incontestibly rose formerly as a dis- 
tinct island, above the ancient level of the sea. Its base, which is of granite, bears evident traces of 
this fact. ‘T'schaptschatschi and Arsagar, which ate situated more to the south, are not less worthy 
of notice. They consist of large solid masses of the valuable rock salt, which is not inferior to that 
found at Wieliezka in Poland, and at Ilezk in Orenburg ; though, on account of the 1emote distance, 
and the difficulty of conveyance, hardly any use is made of it. It likewise differs from the salt last 
mentioned, in forming a mountain of considerable height ; whereas the other is found in strata under 
ground, and must be obtained by the operation of mining. 

As the author’s object, the salt lake Inder, was beyond the Ural line, and consequently out of the 
Russian boundaries, on the other side of the river, he chose the nearest post to make preparations 
for undertaking, with safety, an excursion to the Kirghis steppe on the other side. This was the 
fore-post of Inderskoe, seven hundred versts below Orenburg, from which the salt lake is sixty versts 
distant, in a direct line towards the east. Dr. Tauscher arrived there in the beginning of May, 1810, 
having been liberally furnished with the necessary orders and assistance for this expedition, at Oren- 
burg, by the governor-general, prince Wolchonskoi. 

He had only two travelling companions, namely, Mr. Hermann, a clergyman from Kasan, a young 
man full of zeal for the study of natural history, who was of great assistance, especially in his botani- 
cal researches ; and a servant, Jacob Judizky, who was a skilful huntsman, and in the sequel pro- 
cured for his master many rare and beautiful birds. 

The fore-post of Inderskoe, or Gorskoe Kre-post, is situated immediately on the bank of the river 
Ural, and is one of the most inconsiderable places of the lower Ural line. It consists of only forty 
or fifty dwellings, inhabited by about as many Cossack families, commanded by an officer of inferior 
rank, without any fortification, and merely surrounded with narrow ditches and a wicker fence. 

The environs consist of a barren, dry clay desert, on the soil of which there are neither stones nor 
trees. It is only in the low grounds near the river, which are covered during the inundation, that 
willows and poplars are met with, and also some peculiar species of trees which thrive in this climate. 
Neither hay nor corn are giown in this arid country, Some spots, here and there, are cultivated as 
gardens. ‘They have melons, water-melons, and other vegetable productions, especially in such places 
as are covered by the water during the periodical inundation of the river. ‘The mud which it leaves 
behind, like the Nile, produces in the sequel a rapid and luxuriant vegetation. 

A violent attack of fever, of which the author had already felt some symptoms, as he passed 
through Orenburg, increased so much us to render it impossible for him immediately to visit the lake 
on the other side, which was sixty versts distant. A favorable opportunity, however, occurred to send 
his companion Hermann. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring posts receive permission several times in the year to get salt 
for their use from the lake. ‘They always go in great numbers, well armed, and with every military 
precaution, to avoid the hostile attacks of the plundering Kirghis, who attempt on these occasions to 
seize and carry off people and horses. On the second day after the arrival of our travellers, such a 
caravan set out to procure salt, and Hermann was able to go to the lake with perfect safety under 
their protection. He returned from the opposite shore on the third day, quite enraptured with the 
wonderful place he had seen, and the curiosities of the dominion of Flora which he had found. 

The fever, however, which regularly returned every other day, enfeebled Dr. Tauscher so much, 
that he was scarcely able to leave the room, or even his bed, on the intermediate days. Hermann, 
however, daily made longer or shorter excursions in the neighboring ‘country. It unfortunately 
happened, that, among the medicines which they had the precaution to bring with them from Mos- 
cow, there was no Peruvian bark; and there being neither medicine nor physician at Inderskoe, he 
was obliged to send for some Peruvian bark to Uralsk, two hundred miles distant, where there was 
a regimental surgeon, and a laboratory belonging to the government. His health gradually improved 
after he had taken this medicine, and, on the 20th of May, he found himself sufficiently recovered to 
venture upon the expedition to the opposite bank. 

As a protection from the predatory Kirghis, prince Wolchonskoi had ordered an escort of two 
hundred men and one cannon. These people were collected from several neighboring posts of the 
line, and had already been some days at Inderskoe. 

The author’s plan was to spend three days at the least on the banks of the lake, and, if possible, 
to go quite round it; in order to form a complete idea of its extent and nature, its remarkable envi- 
rons and productions. 
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A large tent for himeelf, a new and clean kibitke, belonging to the officer who accompanied him, 
a light carriage to convey the paper necessary to preserve the plants and other requisites, and, in case 
of need, himself and his companions, were the principal articles which he took with him. 

The 22nd of May was fixed for the long desired accomplishment of this plan. The preparations 
for crossing the river, which were directed by the commandant of Inderskoe, could not be carried on 
so rapidly as the impatience of the travellers desired. ‘The river is half as broad again as the Elbe 
at Dresden, deep, but not rapid. There was only one pretty large boat to convey the carriages and 
other effects, successively, to the opposite bank. The Cossacks swam over the river, with their 
horses. This operation seems not to be without danger, and proves the courage of this intrepid race, 
who are very familiar with this element. The Cossack, who intends to cross a river, drives his horse 
into it, plunges in after him, and swims through the stream with him, with the aid of his left arm, 
holding the bridle with his right hand, which he lays on the horse’s back. Only the heads of the 
man and the horse remain above the water. It was a singular circumstance to see a carriage, with 
the horses to it, swim over the river. A Cossack, placed like Neptune, in the front of the carriage, 
guided the frail vehicle through the stream, flourishing a knute instead of the trident. 

Their passage was completed in a few hours, and every thing safely landed on the left bank. The 
author now amused himself in examining his company. The whole had a motley appearance. It 
was a medley of several nations, which, besides the proper Ural Cossacks, consisted of Calmucks, 
Tartars, Kirghis, etc.; rude sun-burnt countenances, more noble Tartar manly features, and flat Mon- 
gol effeminate countenancee, with beardless chins, smal] sunken eyes, and high cheek-benes ; some 
covered with cloaks made of sheeps’ skin, with the rough side outwards ; some in tanned horse-hides, 
some in short fur cloaks with hoods, and a few in a light dress and a shirt ; the head covered with 
large fox-skin cap, or with a conical felt hat, or without any covering. 

Their arms were no less different than their costume. ‘The smallest number had fire-arms, some 
only a single pistol, most of them pikes, others bows and arrows; and several only a sabre, and 
others again none. Such was the appearance of the soldiers of the Ural, who came to protect our 
travellers from their hereditury and frontier enemies, the Asiatic Kirghis, on whose territory they in 
fact were. 

A troop of Kirghis, in eight or ten tents, whom they found on the other side of the river, though 
they were said to be of the Russian party, were ordered to take down their dwellings and depart with 
their herds farther into the steppe, because the officer, who accompanied the author, judged it un- 
advisable te have these equivocal friends in the rear. 

The company now proceeded in an easterly direction : but this was done without much regularity. 
The escort dispersed, and each took his own way. Even the cannon was at one time so far off, that 
the author lost sight of it, and it might easily have been taken by the Kirghis, who were said to be 
so formidable. 

Dr. Tauscher thought of remedying this confusion as well as he could; ordered the cannon to be 
near his carriage, and, after a march of five or six hours, reached the first watering place, a small 
lake of good water, where they halted. 

In ufow hours they stt out again, because the author wished to reach in the same day the vicinity 
of the lake, which was still twenty miles distant. 

The ground from this place rose to a gentle eminence, and became of a different quality. Whereas 
it was before sandy, not wholly destitute of water, and covered with a pretty luxuriant vegetation ; 
it was now dry and clayey. Here and there gypsum-like stones stood out, and the vegetation was 
less fresh. Several of the plants which Hermann had found on his first visit to the lake, were met 
with here, such as the beautiful Orobanche, with light blue flowers, Aliium Caspium Pall., Allium 
inderiense, n. sp. and a small Tetradynamist, with the boat-shaped seed vessels allied to the genus 
Bunias, which plant was afterwards designated as a new genus, and called by the author’s name. 

Towards evening they reached their journey’s end, namely, some ditches, about a verst from the 
lake, with brackish, but yet drinkable water. Here the travellers pitched their camp, planted the 
cannon, and placed posts on the surrounding eminences to prevent surprise. The visit to the lake 
was deferred to the following day. 

From the place where the company were encamped, the banks of the lake gradually shelved off 
towards the east, and the white salt surface of the lake shone from this side like new fallen snow. 
The lake is of the form of a long ellipse, and its circumference may be about twenty miles. It is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a row of hills, the interior of which, towards the lake, is exposed by the 
fall of the earth, and consists of strata of clay of different colors. The water of the lake, which in no 
season of the year, and in no place, exceeds a yard in depth, was now almost entirely evaporated. 
The whole superficies of the lake consisted of one mass of the most beautiful and pure crystals of sea 
salt, rivalling the snow in whiteness, without a perceptible mixture of glauber salt, and, at some depth, 
gradually passed into a mass not unlike rock salt, 

In some places, springs from the bottom of the lake had worked their way through the solid mass 
to the surface, forming perpendicular openings of considerable depth, so that the long pikes.of the 
Cossacks could not reach the bottom. The quantity of the salt, thus wonderfully prepared by nature, 
is so great, that it might, perhaps, supply all Europe, if the geographical situation of the lake were 
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favorable to it. As a new layer of salt is produced every year on the surface, like the annual growth 
of trees, there would be no fear that this repository would ever be exhausted. 

It was, indeed, part of the author’s plan to make the tour of the whole lake, and thus obtain a 
complete knowledge of its situation, and the peculiar productions of its vicinity ; but the commanding 
officer of his escort assured him that this could not be done without exposing themselves to the dan- 
ger of an attaek from the Kirghis. He, therefore, contented himself with exploring half the right side 
of the lake with a small escort, sending his companion Hermann to do the same on the left bank, 
which is the most difficult of access. 

Even Pallas says, that he had obtained from the brine a number of insects in good preservation ; 
Dr. Tauscher also enriched his collections from the same source, with many rare and beautiful kinds 
of beetle. Our travellers did not find, in these parts, the rare and dangerous venomous spider of 
southern Russia, which Pallas says he found swimming uninjured in the salt waters. It is remark- 
able that he found in the brine, in very great numbers, several species of insects, which he very 
seldom found in the steppe itself. This was the case, for instance, with the Calandra picea, Pall., 
which: he saw alive, by thousands, in the salt water. Among the few kinds which he caught in the 
desert, the very scarce Myocellata, Pall. gave him much pleasure, though he found only a single 
specimen. 

His collection of plants was richer and more important. The saline plants were not'advanced 
enough for him to make any remark upon them. The origin of the lake may be explained in a 
plausible manner, from its situation and the nature of its environs. The plateau called the Inder 
Mountain, elevated above the river and the surrounding steppe, is from two to three hundred versts 
in cireumference, and is traversed in the middle by the river Ural. The soil, particularly that part of 
the plateau beyond the river, consists of rock salt, which is covered with a stone resembling alabaster, 

The lake owes its origin to subterraneous springs, which penetrated through the solid mass of rock 
salt, and found_a vent in the funnel-shaped hollow of the rock. The water proceeding from the melt- 
ing of the snow in spring, which collects in the deeper part of the lake, perhaps also contributes. 

Here, too, the pretty general law of nature is confirmed, according to which alabaster or gypsum 
is usually found near masses of salt, This, as here, is the case at Ilesk, near Orenburg ; in the rock 
salt mountains of Arsagar and T'schaptschatschi ; in the Volga and Ural steppe; and in the rock:salt 
works at Wicliezka in Poland. As we have already stated, it was Dr. Tauscher’s intention to spend 
three days in examining the lake and its environs: circumstances induced him to shorten this period. 
The commanding officer reported to him that he had been informed by Kirghis spies, who were of 
the party of the Russians, that a troop of four hundred Kirghis had assembled a few leagues distant, 
and threatened the company with an attack. In the second night, the fore posts stationed round the 
—_ were, in fact, disturbed by a party of Kirghis, who, however, departed when they found them 
resolute. 

He was by no means disposed to engage, without need, in contests with these marauders: besides, 
he had entirely attained the object he had proposed ; he therefore judged it best to return to the op- 
posite bank, and, early on the morning of the third day, surrounded by his escort, carried his resolu- 
tion into effect. As they approached the watering place, half way on the road, where they halted 
when they came, the author saw a number of people, of strange appearance, encamped near it. They 
were surprised at this, because, at their previous visit, they had not seen a human being. On in- 
quiry, Dr. Tauscher learnt that a Kirghis sultan, or nobleman, was about to occupy with his troops 
the inclosed market-place at Orenburg. The sultan, on his side, had inquired of our author’s escort, 
who he was; and, on being informed, amicably offered him his hand, and invited him, in the Tartar 
language, which his companion interpreted, to pass the night in his tent. Notwithstanding our 
author’s great desire to accept this proposal, he judged it best to return, without delay, to the fort on 
the other bank, in order to dry the plants which he had collected. 

He continued his route to the opposite bank, but was followed by the court chaplain of the Kirghis 
sultan, who offered to remain as a hostage in the fort, till Dr. Tauscher should have arrived on the 
other side of the river. For the reasons above mentioned, the Doctor sent him also back ; and learnt, 
in the sequel, how fortanate it was that he did so. In the same night that the Kirghis chief hospitably 
offered him his tent, he was attacked by an hostile tribe of his own nation, and robbed of all his herds 
of horses, camels, and sheep. Thus, the author, in all probability, escaped the misfortune of being 
carried as a slave into the interior of Asia, to Chiva or Bucharia. 
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SWEEPINGS FROM A DRAWER. 


1, A prudent man will avoid whatever gives occasion for remark ; for whatever is talked of 
much, will be talked of unfavorably. 

2. ‘The most generous man, in making a gift, never parts entirely with the sense of property ; 
and will be offended if, in his presence, you use the gift entirely as your own. 

3. Matters external to us, and resting in opinion, cause more vanity than those which are with- 
in us and certain. Probably more pride is felt in knowing, than in being, the duke of Wellington. 

4. How many persons mistake talking about literature for literary talk ! 

5. Nothing is more common than for persons to suppose that they know all about an obscure 
transaction, because they know something not known to others. We know what we know, but we 
don’t know what we don’t know. 

6. The conclusions of morality are as certainly reached through the avenues of vice, as through 
the paths of virtue. 

7. There is often as much difference between works and their: author, as between the sweet- 
ness of honey and the sting of the bee. 

8. Southey’s descriptions are wrought; Scott's are cast. 

9. The mind is a disease of the body. Spirit is a disease of matter. 

10. The highest wisdom of the mind is to acquiesce in doubt—to admit that the reason of a 
thing cannot be given—that a fact or its cause cannot be known. 

11. Most people’s God is the reflection of their own spirit against the skies; and the comfort of 
cultivating God is the complacency of viewing that self-image. 

12. W. is a Scot, exact and close—so honest that he is almost a rogue. 

13, The issues of happiness and misery, of success and failure, both in this life and that which 
is to come, seem rather to depend on the strength and weakness of the mind and temper, than on 
purity of heart and rightness of intention. ‘There was a truer philosophy in the Roman Greek view 
which made valor virtue," than n ours, which makes it consist in goodness. He who surveys the 
course of life and the history of man in all their breadth and fulness, will be tempted to name pru- 
dence piety and power morality. 

14, It is dangerous to inquire too closely after what is concealed. He that gropes in a dark 
room may chance to put his fingers into something nasty. 

15. There are many men who will permit you to use them even to the baseness of contempt, 
who yet will not suffer you to take a liberty with them. Because a horse will let you ride him, jt 
does not follow that you may tickle his heels. 

16, No man, whatever may be his personal gain, ever grew solidly rich, who was not personally 
frugal. 

17. What is called impudence is generally either ignorance or forgetfulness. 

18. If you hear a man sincerely expressing an intense admiration of virtue, or a soul-felt appre- 
ciation of its excellence, you may be quite sure that he has not got it. 

19. There are few cases in which a gift does not cost more than a purchase. 

20. Men will generally dislike you more for placing yourself upon an equality and familiarity 
with them, when your place is above them and distant from them, than your superiors will dislike 
you for encroaching upon them, because defeat in personal rivalry is more galling than in rivalry of 

lace. 

Pal. A bad man may possess the world ; a good man doth possess the universe. 

22. Modesty sometimes takes the air of presumption ; self-conceit more often assumes the appear- 
ance of diffidence. 

23. The passions are but various forms of mental insanity. 

24, The vices and defects of others constitute the mirror in which we should see our own fail- 


ings. 





* Virtus, properly, signified manliness ; vir, from which it was formed, was itself derived from 
vis. The Greek Arete, was a cognate word to Ares, Mars, if it was not derived from it. 
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RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF A HOME TRAVELLER. 


No. I. 


A TRIP TO THE WHITE HILLS, AND ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHING- 
TON IN A STORM. 


But I must drink the vision while it lasts ; 

For even now the curling vapors rise, 

Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 

These towering sununits—bidding me away ! 

But often shall my heart turn back again, 

Thou glorious eminence ! and, when oppressed, 

And aching with the coldness of the worid, 

Find a sweet resting-place and home, with thee ! 
Rufus Dawes. 





CHAPTER I. 


PORTLAND. THE WHITE HILLS IN THE DISTANCE, PHENOMENA. PREPARATIONS FOR A JOUR- 
NEY. THE JOURNEY BEGUN. THE FIRST DAY’S PROGRESS. 


You may stand on the shores of Casco Bay, and see, in the sunshine of any clear day, the glit- 
tering peaks of the White Hills, with Mount Washington shooting up above all the rest, like a 
white-haired patriarch among his children, themselves hoar with age. But, as the bard of Melrose 
Abbey has so beautifully said, 


If you would view this scene aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 


for, even at the distance just named, when the night is clear and unclouded, and the sharp north- 
west wind has driven off even the faintest curl of vapor which sunset had illumined, you may see 
the sheen of their broken outline, (showing like the beginnings of those arrowy streaks of the au- 
rora borealis, which at times shoot up in the north so brilliantly,) as they glitter beneath the rays 
of the clear, cold moon. Such a picture, constantly before their eyes, the people of that beautiful 
little city, which lies upon the shores of the island-studded Casco, have come to look upon as one 
of the chief charms with which nature has invested their landscape; and they show it to travellers 
as one of the memorabilia of the tour that takes in their city as a temporary resting-place. 

It was at this spot that a party of some ten or twelve of us were watching anxiously, one mid- 
summer afternoon, for the dull and heavy mass of leaden clouds which had for three days hung 
over us, dispensing plentiful showers of rain, to pass away, and release us from the tedious quaran- 
tine we were enduring, on our way to visit the White Hills of New Hampshire. At about noon, 
it had ceased to rain, and, soon after, we thought we could discern a faintly defined streak of light 
in the extreme point of the western horizon. Watching as we were, with intense anxiety, for the 
first symptom of relief from the horrible weather which so long had bound us, judge of the extent 
of our joy as we saw that line of light extending itself from west to north, and then the whole of 
the ebon mass of cloud which hung over us, lifting gradually up from the entire sweep of that ho- 
tizon ; and, as its lower edge neared the zenith, momentarily increasing the rapidity of its retreat, 
leaving a clear, azure field below, untii, at length, the sun, descending to his daily rest, was left un- 
obscured, and the full gush of his rays fell, like a sudden shower of flaming gold, upon all the hills 
and valleys! Wheeling slowly down the path of his orbit, he reached his setting, unobscured by a 
single wieath of cloud or vapor, and sank below the distant snowy peaks that made our horizon, 
with not a ray lost to our gazing eyes. When the sky had first begun to clear, these white moun- 
tain spires had been the earliest objects in the wide extending landscape to develope themselves ; 
and never seemed they clearer or more conspicuous than then, as they stood out in almost sudden 
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and unusually bold relief, upon the western sky, with the full flood of sunlight pouring over them, 
while to us the sun was still obscured ; and, no sooner had the last level beam of the glorious orb 
shot along the loftiest of their summits, then, as if by magic, most beautiful formations of amber 
clouds, their edges touched all along with intensely shining gold, appeared directly above the path 
he had been treading, and continued there, assuming divers grotesque shapes, and seeming to sport 
ir fantastie gyrations amidst the sunlight from below, until, as. twilight deepened, they-all' passed 
gradually away before the gentle breeze, which seemed to be sweeping off with its zephyrs all im- 
purity from the sky, making it beautiful for the moon and stars. Meanwhile, the bosom of the bay, 
which had received beneath it the heavy deposit of all that mighty avalanche of clouds which we 
had watched so long in its career, was sending back the rays of the silver queen of night, who was 
at the full, and to that quarter of the heavens did we next turn our straining gaze. Slowly ascend- 
ing to the zenith 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 


soon began to let fall her rays upon the yet palpably discerned panorama of distant hills—for they 
look loveliest in the clear twilight—and we retired from the scene, upon which we had for so many 
hours been gazing, leaving their snowy coronals yet visible as they were towering aloft in the still 
and solemn midnight. It was a scene never to be forgotten by one of that group, and, as may be 
fairly inferred, was looked upon as a fitting commencement of our purposed visit to the White Hills 
of the north—and so indeed it was; for every step we took, afterwards, upon that tour, proved 
equally memorable. 

Early on the next morning, (all our arrangements having been complete for two whole days,) the 
vehicles drove up to the door of our excellent landlady’s hospitable mansion, and the process of 
packing ourselves and our luggage commenced. Men, women, and even children, (largish ones— 
no sensible folk go on parties of pleasure with babies,) rods, creels, guns, and baskets—trunks, port- 
manteaus, carpet bags, and hat cases—overcoats, cloaks, upper-benjamins, and umbrellas—all were 
made away with at last, and off we sat, rather d la Gilpin— 


Ten precious souls, and all agog, 
To dash through thick and thin ! 


Leaving Portland, we passed through many pretty manufacturing and farming villages in Maine 
and New Hampshire, and stopped for the night at Conway, which is most picturesquely situated, 
being surrounded by hills, and its neighborhood abounding with woodland and river prospects, most 
delightfully attractive to such of our number as had the happiness of being skilled with the pencil, 
the pen, the gun, or the angle. But we were all obliged to yield some portion of our individual 
preferences, at this stage of our journey, on account of the impossibility of getting accommodations 
for the whole of us, either in the way of comfortable quarters for so many, or in that of the requi- 
site conveyances, So we contented ourselves with one night’s experience of our good landlord’s 
hospitality, enjoyed a fine sunrise view of the pleasant village of Coaway, and pushed on. 


CHAPTER Il. 


ARRIVAL AT BARTLETT, AND MISTRESS HALL’S. MOUNTAIN FARE. CLOUDLAND PHENOMENA, 
AGAIN, A COUNCIL CALLED. A NIGHT AMONG THE HILLS. 


We reached Bartlett after a very interesting ride of nine hours, with a full view of the whole 
White Mountain range almost constantly before us, at about two o’clok in the afternoon, and found 
ourselves quite harmonious upon one point, at least—and that was, the necessity of immediate pre- 
parations for dinner. We could not have chosen our quarters better, with this view, had we had it 
in our power to make a selection from among a thousand; and this was all the more fortunate, as 
our good hostess, Mistress Hall’s, was the only “ place of entertainment for man and beast” that 
sensible men and epicurean beasts would think of staying at on the whole road, from mine host 
Abbot’s, at Conway, to the Crawford Cabin in the Notch. What a dinner the good lady provided 
forus! Had I the pen of a Scott, I would essay to give the reader some notion of its details; for 
Thave observed that there was no topic upon which Sir Walter was wont to dwell in more loving 
detail, and with more overflowing unction, than this; but I pretend to no such advancement in 
trencher lore as the genial poet of Abbotsford could fairly boast, and so admirably display. Suffice 
it, that we ate a most hearty and traveller-like dinner, without thinking of the lack of silver forks, 
damask napkins, finger bowls, or hot water plates. If there was no Poulet a la iere, there 
were: tender pullets, much more to our fancy ; if there was no Macaroni a ['Itali there was 
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the very best of home-made cider-apple sauce, which was equally acceptable to our hungry palates ; 
if no Colelettes de veau santées aux fines herbes were upon our table d’hote, we were content with 
our cutlets upon one plate, and our herbs upon another. The sauce of a good appetite we found a 
very good substitute for all the sauce flamurde, or sauce vin Madere; and as to our tomatos, we en- 
joyed them all the same.as, at Astor House or the Tremont, we should have done, had we seen 
them labelled sauce tomate. 

While we were taking the mid-way glass of a bottle of claret, which one of our number had 
taken the precaution to stow away with a respectable number of individuals of the same and kindred 
families among our luggage, previous to departing from Portland, one of the ladies, who for some 
minutes had been admiring the mountainous prospect out of the western window, exclaimed “ What 
a magnificent sight!” Approaching the window, we saw a mass of heavy clouds rolling and tum- 
bling about the peaks of the most distant hills, whence vivid flashes of lightning were darting spi- 
rally down into the deepest recesses of the valleys that lay between the mountains. We all rushed 
into the open air, for the sight was awfully grand, and was momentarily growing more and more so, 
as the clouds, having tumbled from peak to peak, and having dived lower and lower along the hill- 
sides, were rapidly nearing the sunny intervale, in which our hostelry was so pleasantly situated. 
At length, it burst. upon us with all its fury, and soon drove us in doors, whither hastening precipi- 
tately, we called a council of our sagest men and matrons, with Mistress Hall to the fore, at which 
the questions, “ Is this storm likely to last long?” and “ Were it not better to make up our minds 
to stay here to-night?” were. discussed with much world and weather wisdom, and ability. Being 
lovers of comfort, haters of wet travelling, fond of good quarters, and contented with those we had 
fallen into, the preliminary question being unanimously decided in the affirmative, we came to the 
conclusion, nemine contradicente, that there, at’ Bartlett, in the comfortable inn of Mistress Hall, 
would we cubiculate upon that (now not remembered) night of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty odd. 

Like Jupiter’s on Olympus, our divan had been held over our nectar and ambrosia, and in the 
midst of thunder. The council being over, the former were removed, and the latter ceased its louder 
peals, and was heard during the remainder of the evening in distant mutterings only, as an occa- 
sional suppressed growl would spend an.agreeable hour o1 two in redoubling its echoes among the 
thousand rocky hill-tops that loomed gloomily amid the faint flashes of the lightning. Our next 
thought was of that post-prandian repast, which we were just the party to enjoy most richly—tea / 
The storm had rarified the air extremely, and a brisk fire was at once the suggestion of all our feel- 
ings and the work of a moment. So we pulled down the paper hanging curtains, drew our cloth- 
covered chairs (home-made and soft) around the blazing hearth, and awaited the coming of “ the 
tea things.” They came at last, and a merry meal had we. After which, a round game of cards, 
the whole ten of us playing—with peas representing fourpennies, to be faithfully redeemed in coin 
at the end of our sport, for our wagers. I remember winning one pea for my share of the plander, 
and I remember, too, the 1osy cheeked boy the next morning got what it was exchanged for, as he 
told me how far it was to Tom Crawford’s. 

Our arrangements for the night were curious to behold. Commodious as was our inn, it had ne- 
ver contained ten sleepers, in addition to its regular tenants, before, and the most ingenious shifts 
and devices were resorted. to, to bestow ourselves with some degree of comfort. ‘The beds were all 
filled first, certain obvious considerations settling that point of precedence, of course ; and it devolv- 
ed upon the baccalaureate portion of the party to exercise their ingenuity in the fabrication of a tem- 
porary resting place. The point was settled by a skilful distribution, and workmanlike collection of 
chairs, upon which we were found sleeping as quietly, when the early house bell rang in the morn- 
ng, as.if we had been reposing upen the downiest feathers, or the most nicely matted mattress. 


TO THE RIVER —. 


Farr river! in thy bright clear flow Why then the prettiest of brooks 
Of labyrinth-like water, Her worshipper resembles, 
Thou art an emblem of the glow | For in my heart—as in thy stream— 
Of beauty—the unhidden heart— Her image deeply lies— 
The | maziness of art The heart which trembles at the beam, 
‘In:old Alberto’s daughter. The scrutiny of her eyes. 
Bat when within.thy wave she looks, 





(Which, glistens.then. and trembles, ) P. 








A RESUSCITATED 


JOE. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN,. 


Mankind are often troubled with a vice 
Which leads to error, and is called Prejudice. 





Once on a time, the manager 

Of a large theatre in a neighboring town, 
Which had run down, 

Whilst trusting solely to the histrionic art ; 
By way of giving it a start, 

Thought best, if possible, to make a stir ; 
And much to every body’s satisfaction, 
Bills were stuck up on all the walls, 

And large red staring capitals 

Gave notice of a wonderful attraction, 

A sort of spectacle, which ne’er had been, 
Which never was and never should be seen. 


The news flew fast on every tongue. 
Night came, and to the theatre all throng. 
No vacant places ; 
Many had not the least accommodation : 
It was a general sea of human faces, 
Hushed into expectation. 
Forth came the hero of the night and bowed ; 
The audience cheered him with applauses loud. 


A man divine— 
Endowed by nature wirh such musical feeling, 
That, grunting—squealing, 
He could at will, 
As if he’d always lived on swill, 
Exactly imitate a swine. 
Sometimes he grunted with a deep bass note ; 
Then on the treble key, 
Would rise majestically, 
Just like a porker, when they cut his throat. 
The thing 


Was almost universally 
Allowed to be 


An envious fellow, sitting in the pit, 
Felt quite indignant at this admiration ; 
He could not relish it, 
A bit, 
To see this wretched gulling of the nation. 
In truth to make such a confounded fuss 
About a porcellian imitator, 
Was a disgrace to human nature, 


Boon es the noise hed ceased, our man 
I hereby public notice give, 


That if I live, 
To-morrow, at this self same hour, 





If with your presence you will honor me, 
You then shall see, 
In this enchanting line 
Of acting, all conceive so fine, 
A much more splendid exhibition of my power.” 


Pat to the minute, 
The theatre was filled with the whole population ; 
And thick as they could cram, 
A perfect jam— 
It seemed, indeed, as if near all creation 
Had crowded in it. 


Both came upon the stage, 
And first began 
The imitating man, 
Who now in fact was all the rage. 
Loud rung the claps, the theatre resounds 
As if their admiration knew no bounds. 


The other’s turn next came, 
The one who envied him his hard-earned fame. 
He had a real, genuine, live pig, 
Not very big, 
So as to lie concealed beneath his gown, 
And most effectually to cheat the town, 
He every now and then would pinch the shoat, 
And without more ado, 
Produced as rich and natural a note, 
And quite as high, 
And true, 
As e’er was heard to issue from a stye. 


But ’twas no go; 
The audience hooted him with one consent : 
*T' was voted low. 
And even more, 
They all considered it a bore, 
And a most vulgar and unnatural imitation. 
In fact, they could not tell for what ’twas meant; 
While for the first, 
There was another universal burst 
Of admiration. 


Our friend perceiving 
His chance was very small 
Whilst thus deceiving ; 
And giving vent at once to his indignant gall, 
Exclaimed, as loud as he could bawl, 
« A pretty set of critics are ye all, 
To ud the mimic—hiss the original !” 
And _udumeal . 
Pulled out his pig and saved his bacon. 











SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD IRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE.” 


Your glorious standard launch again, 
To meet another foe !—Camp. 


CRUISE OFF BARBARY. 


Tue Constitution, having settled the warlike stomach of the emperor of Morocco, now proceeded 
to cruize as the flag ship of the gallant Preble, along the Barbary coast. On the 17th December, 
1803, the Enterprize being in company, she captured a Turkish ketch, called the Mastico, with 
seventy Tripolitans on board, and on the night of the 26th, having made the coast of Tripoli, she 
stood off and on for the morning. 


THE LEVANTER. 


Who has passed through the Straits of Gibraltar and has not become perfectly familiar with the 
wind that sweeps down the Mediterranean for days and weeks together, with unmitigated fury ? A 
wind that acts as a prohibition to every vessel bound up the straits during its continuance, and 
whose cold and cheerless whistle I can imagine I hear around me at this moment. 

The Levanter is a perfect tyrant; day after day, it sweeps down the long narrow sea, and ever 
and anon slants from the rock of Gibraltar with a resistless force, bowing to the water’s edge the 
erank merchantmen that obstruct its path, and scattering the xebecs of the Moors to the cliffs and 
nooks of the Mauritanian shore. It is supposed to proceed from the Black Sea; but whether it does, 
or does not, those who endeavor to beat against it look black enough in all conscience. 

It was just before the hour of midnight in the Mediterranean, when a tall frigate, under close 
reefed topsails, came swiftly down before the breath of a Levanter. Her dead-lights were in, her 
ports closed, and as she came bounding along the waves in gloomy silence, she seemed to be look- 
ing out for a harbor. 

« A dirty night, sir,” said the first lieutenant to the commodore, as he came from the look-out at 
the forecastle. 

« It is,” replied the latter, as he gave « scrutinizing glance at the binnacle compass. 

At this moment, the sails aloft began to shiver and flap against the masts. 

«“ We are headed off,” said the commodore ; “call all hands!” 

“ All hands !” piped the boatswain’s mate, and soon every man was at his post. 

“ About ship,” bellowed the commodore. 

“ Station for stays,” said the first lieutenant, and away flew the willing crew to execute the orders 
of their officers. Soon the ship answered her helm like a thing of life, and coming on the other 
tack, dashed onward for the space of an hour without any diminution of speed. 

“ Are we not near the land ?” said the officer of the deck to the old master, as he came growling 
out of the cabin, like a bear with a sore head. 

“ Very near, sir,” said the master; “ it lies under that fog bank to the southward and eastward, 
— should the wind increase any, or haul to the northward, we shall be on the rocks before eight 
be ” 

“ That is a great consolation, truly,” said the lieutenant, as he turned to look in the direction 
pointed out by the master. 

“ Breakers ahead—close aboard !” cried the look-out man from the lee cathead. 

“ We must wear ship, sir,” said the commodore, in a stern voice, as he came out of the cabin. 
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« All hands wear ship !” thundered the deck trumpet. 

“ Put your helm up!” said the commodore. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” answered the old cunner at the wheel. 

“ Shiver the after yards !” 

“ Brace the head yards square !” 

“ Pull cheerily, you lubbers—belay !” were the orders given in quick succession by the commo- 
dore. 

“She comes up to the wind, sir,” said the cunner, touching the tip of his tarpaulin, while he 
held it on to his head with his other hand. 

“ Brace the after yards, and haul every thing aft!” roared the commodore, as the frigate hung for 
a moment between two mighty waves, and then plunged up the black side of the hill of waters, 

As she wore round, she passed within a short distance of the rocks, over which the heavy billows 
dashed in sheets of quivering foam, while thunder, hoarser than that of the lightning-rent heavens, 
answered in awful murmurs fiom the rocky caves, and mingled with the shriller notes of the in- 
creasing gale. 

The shore was hid in the dark wings of the storm, and naught was seen but the dreadful break- 
e18, whose spray fell like a shower of winter rain upon the trembling deck of the gallant ship. It 
was a fearful moment; a fathom nearer in, and the shrieks of five hundred drowning victims would 
have gone up amid the roar of the gale to the God of nature, while ten thousand fragments of the 
wreck would have strewn that benighted and bloody coast. 

Firm as a rock, stood the gallant Preble and his noble crew, and as the frigate rode by on the top 
of the crested wave, he saw she headed off from the shore. 

m- She has cleared them !” said he, in a thrilling voice. “ Pipe down, sir!” and immediately left 

e. deck. 

Commodores must never show their feelings before their crews; they must be firm amid the dan- 
gers of the contending elements, as well as amid the izon rain of battle ; ‘but when they have reath- 
ed their cabins, they may return thanks to the God of battles and the king of storms, without inter- 
fering with the rules and regulations of the sea service. Commodore Preble was one of the bravest, 
and, at the same time, strictest officers in the service, and his character is now held up as a model 
to the aspirant for naval glory. 

“ Eight bells!” cried the orderly stationed at the cabin door, as he popped his head over the rail- 
ing of the companion-way. 

“ Eight bells!” echoed the quarter master at the binnacle, and eight bells were struck by the mes- 
senger boy at the galley. The master looked at the first lieutenant with a grin of satisfaction, and 
soon the two took a pull of half-and-half, in honor of the skill of their commander. 

“Tsay, Jack, ain’t you dry?” said a jolly tar, to his messmate, as he rolled a quid of old Nip- 
cheese poison, of the size of a young tree toad, from the larboard to the starboard side of his face. 

“« My eyes, I are/” said the party addressed ; “ T feel as though I had swallowed the cook, galley, 
coals, and all !” 

“ Splice the main brace, sir!” said the commodore, to the lieutenant of the watch, as he mounted 
the horse-block, and gave a last look towards the breakers, whose dying thunder and awful hissing 
fell upon his ear. 

The ruffle of a drum was now heard amid the howling of the gale, and soon busy feet were seen 
moving towards the red bull, near the scuttle butt. Tin pots of old Jamaica were now turned bot- 
tom side up, and Jack was ready to take another graze by the breakers; “ though,” as one of them 
said, while he hitched up his lee waistband, “ if he could have his own way, he would prefer a cou- 
ple of fathoms more of sca room, and not quite so much wind.” 

The storm now began to abate, a light stripe extended along the eastern horizon, and when the 
day dawned, the blooming shores of Sicily were seen about ten miles off, bathed in the purple tints 
of an eastern morning. 


The commodore, finding the ship had stretched her rigging by her heavy plunges, and that seve- 
ral spars had been sprung by the force of the gale, put his helm u and ran for Syracuse. At nine 
o’clock, he came to an anchor beneath the snow-clad summit of tna, and saluted the Neopolitan 
flag with twenty-one guns. The Levanter was now at an end ; countless merchantmen came up, 
upon the breath of the balmy west wind, and stretched along the Italian coast, while the flags of 


every nation waved in the breeze, and glittered in the sunbeam. 


BEFORE TRIPOLI. 


On the 26th of July, 1804, commodore Preble, in the Constitotion, in company with three brigs, 
te chor, mo bom nd ix gun ay appeared of Til end rcs fo mike hee 
for bombarding that 


arrangements troublesome pirates. 
"The frigate Philadelphia, captain William Bainbridge, which run upon the rocks off the mole of 
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the harbor, in the latter part of the previous year, had been destroyed in a most gallant manner by 
Decatur and his intrepid band, whose names, had they lived in the glorious days of Sparta, would 
have been traced upon the portals of the temple of fame, and whose statues would have been raised 
beside the heroes of Thermopylae, in the brazen temple of Mars. The fame of Morris, whose foot 
first trod the crowded deck of the Philadelphia, and of many others who acquired the title of heroes 
in that war, may well be cherished by every true-hearted American ; but alas! “ the days of chivalry 
are over,” the brave men, now high in rank, who bearded the Turk in his den and set the captive 
free, who beat about the shores of cruelty and bloody despotism, and spilled their own blood like 
water, in the defence of the honor of their native country, are begrudged the miserable pensions at 
last allowed them by the talking Solons of the land. 

Even the old Constitution herself is considered by mar.y of the present day to be unfashionable ; 
and the good old arrangements of former days are made to give way to hurricane houses, water sails, 
heavy masts, forecastle guns, raised decks, and spritsail yards; her white streak runs in a bow, and 
isingglass windows mark her quarter galleries, through which those only can see whose gimblet- 
eyed vision would penetrate a millstone. 

The destruction of the Philadelphia amid the gloom of night had taught the Tripolitans to fear 
the navy of the young republic. ‘he yell of the drowning Mussulmen—the thunder of the Phila- 
delphia’s cannon as they were exploded by the wreathing flames—the crackling of the old hull as 
it belched forth its gathered torrents of fire and smoke, and the hell-like explosion as the magazine 
ignited and sent the countless masses of that unfortunate wreck high amid the murky heavens, stil} 
rang upon their ears, and filled their breasts with terror. 

Tripoli, however, was a city well walled, protected by batteries judiciously constructed, mounting 
one hundred and fifteen pieces of heavy cannon, and defended by twenty-five thousand Arabs and 
Turks. The harbor was protected by nineteen gun-boats, two galleys, two schooners of eight guns, 
and a brig mounting ten guns, which were ranged in order of battle, at secure moorings, inside of a 
long range of rocks and shoals, extending more than two miles to the eastward of the town. These 
shoals protected the enemy from the northern gales, and rendered it impossible for a frigate to ap- 
proach near enough to destroy them. Each gun-boat mounted a heavy eighteen, or twenty-six 
pounder in the bow, and two brass howitzers on the quarters, and carried from thirty-six to fifty men. 
The galleys had each one hundred men, and the schooners and brigs were manned by the same 
number. 

The weather continued unfavorable until the 28th, when the fleet stood in ; but just as the Con- 
stitution anchored, a sudden change made it necessary for them to retire, and swiftly they dashed 
along that rocky shore before the breath of a terrific gale. This gale continued until the 31st, when 
it blew away the Constitution’s foresail and close-reefed maintopsail, and had the sea risen in pro- 
portion to the wind, the gunboats and bombs would have been carried down to the charnel house of 
the mariner. 

On the 3d of August, at noon, the commodore, having formed his plan of attack, made signal for 
the different commanders to come within hail. After communicating his orders to them, he wore 
ship, and stood in for the batteries. At half-past two, he made the general signal for battle. In an 
instant, the enemy’s shipping and batteries opened a tremendous fire, which was promptly returned 
within grape shot distance. Several times the Constitution was within two cables’ length of the 
rocks, and within three of their batteries. Every battery was silenced so long as the frigate’s broad- 
side bore upon them, but as often as she passed by, they were reanimated, and a constant heavy fire 
kept up upon her. At this time, in sheering and tacking, the gallant commodore felt most sensibly 
the want of another frigate. 

At half past four, the wind inclining to the northward, signal was made to retire from the batter- 
ies, which was done under cover of the Constitution’s heavy cannon. For two hours this noble 
frigate stood the close fire of the batteries, and the only damages received by her were a wound from 
a twenty-four pound shot in her mainmast, thirty feet from the deck, the loss of her mainroyal sait 
and yard, which were shot away, and the dismounting of a quarter-deck gun by a thirty-two pound 
shot, which at the same time shattered a marine’s arm. 

Thus came out, under the protecting wing of our favorite, the gallant squadron, at the hour of 
sunset, from before Tripoli, and, in the words of the brave commander, we must impute their get- 
ting off so well to their having kept so near the batteries of the enemy, and to their having annoyed 
them so excessively with their grape shot. 

On the 5th August, the squadron was at anchor about two leagues north from the city of Tripoli, 
while the Argus was in chase of a small vessel to the westward, which she soon came up with, and 
brought within hail. She proved to be a French privateer, of four guns, which put into Tripoli a 
few days previous for water, and had left it that mo-ning. Commodore Preble prevailed upon the 
captain, for a con-sid-er-a-tion, to return to Tripoli, for the purpose of landing fourteen very badly 
wounded Tripolitans, whom he put on board his vessel, with a letter to the prime minister, leaving. 
it at the option of the bashaw to reciprocate so generous a mode of conducting the war. On the 
7th of August, the Frenchman returned to the Constitution, and brought commodore Preble a let- 
ter from the French consul, in which he observed that the attack of the 3d instant had disposed the 
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bashaw to accept of reasonable terms, and invited him to send a boat to the rocks with a flag of 
truce, which the commodore declined, as the white flag was not hoisted at the bashaw’s castle. 

At 9, A. M., with a very light breeze from the eastward, and a strong current, which obliged the 
Constitution to remain at anchor, the commodore made the signal for the light vessels to weigh, and 
the gun and bomb-boats to cast off and stand in shore, towards the western batteries, the prize boats 
having been completely fitted for service, and the command of them given to lieutenants Crane, of 
the Vixen, ‘Thorn, of the Enterprize, and Ca!dwell, of the Syren. The whole advanced with sails 
and oars. 

At half past one, with a breeze from north north-east, Old Ironsides (for she received her sobri- 
quet in this bombardment) weighed and stood in for the town, but the wind being on shore, made 
it imprudent to engage the batteries with the ship, as, in case of a mast being shot away, the loss of 
the vessel would probably ensue, unless a change of wind should favor her retreat. 

On the 28th, the Constitution approached the harbor. Fort English, the bashaw’s castle, and the 
Crown and Mole batteries, kept up a heavy fire upon her as she advanced. At half-past five, she 
was within two cables’ lengths of the rocks, and commenced « heavy fire of round and grape on 
thirteen of the enemy’s gunboats and galleys, which were in pretty close action with the gunboats 
of the squadron. She sank one of the enemy’s gunboats ; at the same time, two more, that had been 
disabled, ran on shore to avoid sinking ; the remainder immediately retreated. 

The old ship still continued running in until within musket shot of the Crown and Mole batteries, 
when she brought to, and fired upwards of three hundred round shot, besides grape and cannister, 
into the town, the bashaw’s castle and batteries, silencing the castle and ‘wu of the batteries for some 
time. In all this unprecedented exposure to the deadly aim of a land battery, the frigate was only 
injured in her sails and rigging—her hull being but slightly peppered with grape shot. 

On the 3d, the Constitution, to draw off the enemy’s attention from the gunboats, ran within 
them. She hought to within reach of grape, and fired eleven broadsides into the bashaw’s castle, 
town and batteries, in a situation where more than seventy guns could bear upon her. 

She did not get out scatheless fiom this fight ; her maintopsail was totally disabled by a shell from 
the batteries which cut away the leach rope, and several cloths of the sail. Another shell went 
through the foretopsail, and one through the jib. All her sails were considerably cut and her run- 
ning rigging very much injured, but still no shot was received in the hull. 

Thus ended the Constitution's services before ‘Tripoli for the season ; and, if ever a vessel earned 
a name, she earned the one which we have used in our title-page. 

“ During this attack, a thirty-two pound ball from the Constitution passed through the wall in the 
apartment of the prison where captain Bainbridge was sleeping, struck against the opposite wall, 
rebounded, and in its fall took part of the bed-clothes from him, and passed within a few inches of 
his body. In its passage through the first wall it knocked out a cart-load of stone and mortar, un- 
der which captain Bainbridge was buried until the officers relieved him. He was considerably bruis- 
ed by the rubbish, and received a cut in the right ankle which occasioned a lameness for months.””* 

What must have been the feelings of Bainbridge, Porter, Jones, etc., as they lay within their 
gloomy prison-house and heard the thunder of their country’s cannon dying amid the fastnesses of 
Barbary, and felt the rubbish rattling upon their heads, as the iron messengers of vengeance came 
sweeping through the massive walls with the swiftness of the lightning’s flash! 

This series of bombardments caused the haughty bashaw to come to terms, and the next year a 
treaty was signed on board the frigate—th> first instance where a peace was concluded with any of 
the Barbary states on board a ship of war. 

In giving an account of the Constitution’s warfare with the Tripolitans, I have followed commo- 
dore Preble’s letter to the Secretary of the Navy, and avoided, as much as possible, the manoeuvres 
and actions of other vessels and other crews. My subject is simply the life of one gallant ship— 
and those who wish for more may look for it in Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle. 


* Naval Chrenicle. 


























AN OPINION ON DREAMS. 


Vaniovs opinions have been hazarded concerning dreams—whether they have any connection 
with the invisible and eternal world or not; and, it appears to me, the reason why nothing like a 
definite conclusion has yet been arrived at, is from the circumstance of the arguers never making any 
distinction between Mind and Soul; always speaking of them as one and the same. I believe man 
to be in himself a Trinity, viz. Mind, Body, and Soul; and thus with dreams, some induced by the 
mind, and some by the soul. Those connected with the mind, I think proceed partly from super- 
natural, and partly from natural causes; those of the soul I believe are of the immaterial world alone. 

In order to support this position, it becomes necessary to show how the soul’s dream and that of 
the mind are distinguishable ; and whether sometimes, or indeed often, they are not both at the same 
mement bearing their part in the nocturnal vision. 

That dreams, or, as they were then generally called, visions, were a means of supernatural in- 
struction, if we believe the bible at all, is proved by Jacob’s dream, the several visions of Ezekiel and 
other prophets, as also of later date, the Revelations to Saint John; and there appears no reason why 
this mode of divine communication should be discontinued in the present day 

We thus come to the difference between dreams of the mind and visions of the soul—making this 
distinction of terms, not only on account of convenience, but also, as I consider, of applicability. 
Upon retiring to rest after a fatiguing day ef either corporeal or mental exertion, should a dream 
present itself either as recapitulatory of, or connected with, the past events, this I should say was 
produced by the immaterial mind, which, unlike the body, was still in a state of vigor and activity ; 
and reflecting or re-enacting at night the scenes which had occupied its attention and energies during 
the day. But when slumbering, should a vision be induced either concerning Heaven or Hell, or 
any mystica] and apparently prophetical forewarning of a coming event, and in connection with 
which the awakened visionist can trace no analogy to his thoughts or actions, this, I say, must 
proceed from the soul ; as the mind cannot have any thing to do with that it has not been engaged 
upon, as we all know that the mind only expands, and is active in proportion to its various degrees 
of employment. Not so the soul; that of the infant is as ripe as the man’s ; it is as immortal and as 
ready for Heaven ; and I have known children have nightly visions which were as evidently superior 
to the general tenor of their youthful ideas as possible, and which, had they not for the time being 
appeared to have had their mental powers raised above their usual level, they would have been to- 
tally unable to narrate. 

It is a question, in my humble opinion, whether the soul ever slumbers at all; whilst the mind 
evidently does, or else we could always give upon waking some relation of our thought’s employment 
during sleep. Besides which, it not unfrequently happens that when broad awake, a temporary 
absence of mind as it is called, takes place, and the person so affected cannot with all his endeavors 
discover upon what his meditations have been employed, or whether they have been so at all. Thus 
three portions of the one man seem to be most essentially different, in this way ; that the body often 
sleeps, the mind occasionally, the soul never; and now I am expected to explain how, if the soul 
never sleeps, we have not always some vision to employ our waking consideration. I imagine that 
here in order to remember the vision of our soul, it is necessary for the connecting link between it 
and the body, viz. the mind, to be in full activity, although possessing its powers of memory from 
the eternal nature of its superior, and companion, the soul ; thus rendering it no difficulty to the 
mind to retain the reminiscence of its own dream, as the soul never sleeps; which assertion may re- 
ceive additional confirmation from the following argument ; that were it only for one single moment 
to be unconscious of its existence, this would at once break in upon its eternal principle, as being 2 
suspension of its own powers, and which cannot happen to eternity. It is the slumber of the mind 
and not the soul, therefore, which causes forgetfulness. 
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FIELD SPORTS san» MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





ARCHERY. 


SOME WORDS CONCERNING ITS ANTIQUITY—AN ACCOUNT OF ITS IMPORTANCE, AND HIGH ESTI- 
MATION AMONG OUR BRITISH PROGENITORS—ITS MODERN REGULATIONS AS A PASTIME—TTS 
VARIOUS IMPLEMENTS, AND THEIR USE, 





In our own country, the practice of archery as a pastime has met with a very trivial encourage- 
ment. We are, beyond doubt, too much a nation of matter-of-fact to indulge very largely in amuse- 
ments of any kind; and archery, and most other of the manly pastimes (with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of the race) have succumbed beneath the saturnine dominion of the genius of dollars and 
cents. Better times, however, may supervene, and for our own parts we shall welcome them with 
a hearty good will. — We proceed to give, briefly, some general regulations touching the practice of 
modern archery—with a description of the implements and the method of their use, as well as the 
precautions to be used in their selection. 













THE BOW. 


The woods of which bows are now generally made are very numerous. The chief of them are 
rore-wood, lance-wood, and yew, the last being by far the best of the three, but from the difficulty of 
obtaining a bough of sufficient size, and possessing the necessary qualities, yew bows are by far the 
most expensive. 

Several foreign woods, used for the purposes of dyeing and cabinet-making are very suitable for 
bows, such as fustic, rose-wood, etc.; that of the cocoa tree answers very well for making strong bows. 

Formerly bows were made of both steel and iron, as well as of the horns of animals so fastened 
together as to secure their curved form and their elasticity. The woods above noticed have now 
—— superseded these plans, the last of which was chiefly adopted among the Persians and 

urks. 

The best bows are made of two pieces,—the flat and outward part, which is called the back, and 
the round and inward part, termed the belly. When these bows are manufactured they are put into 
a reflex frame in order to make them turn a little backward, a form which gives them a greater ve- 
locity in shooting. This circumstance has frequently occasioned some very unpleasant mistakes, for 
the strength of the round piece, which is the very means of giving the bow its power, naturally 
coinpels the flat piece to fall back, and thas bows have been strung the wrong way, and consequently 
been injured; for, when so bent, the slightest stress will break them. When being strung the bow 
should always be bent with the flat part outwards. Old Roger Ascham’s advice upon the choice of 
a bow is not bad. He says, “If you come into a shoppe, and find a bowe that is small, longe, heavye, 
and strong, lying streighte, not windinge, not marred with knotte, gaule, winde shake, wem, freat, 
or pinch, bye that bowe of my warrante. The-best color of a bowe that I finde, is when the back 
and the belleye in workinge be much after one maner, for such often times in wearing do prove like 
virgin wax or golde, having fine longe graine, even from one end of the bowe to the other. The 
short graine, although such prove well sometimes, are for the most part very brittle.” Such was old 
Roger’s advice, and the counsel holds good to the present day. 
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It is especially necessary that the bow be well seasoned. Among the foreign woods the Ruby, as 
it is called, is considered by far the best. It is found in the East, difficult to be obtained, and highly 
prized by the bow makers. The tulip wood, cocoa-wood, thern acacia, the purple wood, and the rose- 
wood, when backed with fine white hickory, or horn-beam, make excellent bows, Next to yew, 
lancewood is the best, and perhaps more elegant. Foreign yew, however, incontestably forms by far 
the best bow, especially when backed by hickory. 

Nor is the form of the bow of much less consequence. Its curve, when the arow is pulled to the 
head, ought to be a perfect semicircle. This has of necessity been much the same among all nations, 
and in all ages. ‘The Persian bow is short, being scarcely longer than the arm of a man, and is 
frequently made cf the horns of the antelope. The Chinese-Tartarian bows vary from three to five 
feet in length when bent; the largest possess prodigious power, and are said to be capable of casting 
an arrow full five hundred yards, and will allow arrows of thirty-three or thirty-four inches in length 
to be drawn quite up to the head. 

The length of the bow should be for a gentleman five feet eight to five feet ten inches, but six feet 
is even better than either of these two sizes—a lady’s bow should be from five feet, to five feet six 
inches ; the former varying from forty-five pounds to seventy pounds, and upwards, and the latter 
seldom exceeding thirty-four pounds. Every bow has a mark upon it to indicate the weight requi- 
site to draw it home to the head ; and if it be recollected that just twice as much power is required 
as is marked on the bow, every one may easily ascertain his own strength. 


PROVING THE BOW. 


Having sele ted your bow, the next object is to ascertain that your judgment of it is correct. This 
is done by what is termed proving. Every bow, as we have stated, is of some particular strength ; 
what that is, is learned by attaching weights to the string, when the bow is strung, until the bow is 
brought to such a curve as would draw the arrow to its head. Having done this, shoot for a little 
time with arrows in it twice the weight of those usually required, and then observe if it gives at all, 
and if it does, have that part strengthened, or change the bow. 


THE STRING, 


This is a very material part of the bowman’s apparatus, as the safety of the bow in great part de- 
pends on its firmness. The concussion which the fracture of the string causes in the bow never fails 
either at the moment to shatter it in pieces, or to raise splinters, which, becoming deeper as the bow 
is used, speedily destroy the instrument. 

The strings used by the ancients seem to have been made of thongs of leather, cut chiefly from 
the fresh hides of bulls and other animals, as also from the intestines. Many strings now used are 
made of the latter, and are composed of numerous small cords extending the whole length, and 
bound here and there with silk to keep them together, and these have been found by practical archers 
to possess more strength than a single string of the same external dimensions. 

The material, however, of which the string is now usually made in England is hemp; and the 
Italian species is best for the purpose. Catgut is considered too much under the influenee of heat 
and moisture to retain at all times a proper tension; while the former has not this disadvantageous 
quality in so great a degree. 

Care should be taken in selecting strings, to observe that the substance of the string diminishes 
gradually from the thick part to the ordinary line, and that there are no knobs or unevenness in that 
part used for shooting. The choice of the string will depend upon the strength of the bow. A thick 
string will shoot with most certainty, but a thin string will cast farther. The choice, however, is a 
matter of indifference, provided the string selected be not decidedly too thin for the strength of the 
bow, particularly if the bow be a backed one, and much reflexed, for many a good bow has been 
broken in consequence of the sudden jerk occasioned by the breaking of the string. 

The string should always be whipped with silk or fine twine at the nocking point, and also about 
the breadth of three fingers both above and below that point. The whipping as well as the string 
should be well waxed with bees’-wax ; and that will not only secure the string from being fretted 
but will tend to fill the nock of the arrow, which ought always to sit rather tightly on the string. I¢ 
would be also advisable to whip the eye, and if after trial the string be found worthy, it would be all 
the better for doing so, but attention to this particular is not so necessary as at the nocking point, 
where there is more wear. But to the noose it is a matter of far greater importance, for that is 
much more likely to fret than the eye. As soon as the silk or twine wears off, the string should be 
rewhipped. 

STRINGING, 


The next thing is to acquire a proper mode of bending the bow, for otherwise in the very first 
it will probably be strained if not broken. We should again observe that the round part of 
the bew it is which should be bent inwards; that is called the belly of the bow ; the flat part, or back, 
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be bent outwards. Having patti ly observed this, take the bow by the handle in 

hand ; let the lower end of the bow be placed against the inside of the right erecta 
of the bow has always the shortest horn,) the foot being turned to prevent the bow from slipping. 
wrist firmly pressed to your side, so that the strength required in the left wrist to press 
upper limb cannot force the right wrist from its incumbent position ; place the centre of 
e left wrist upon the upper limb of the bow close under the eye of the string, keeping the arm 
te ht—the tip of the thumb should be on one edge of the bow, and the knuckle of the fore- 
the other. Pull the bow briskly with the right hand, and press the upper limb down with 
left, sliding the wrist upwards towards the horn, while the tip of the thumb and the knuckle of 
finger drive the eye of the string into the nock ; the string must be fairly in the nock before the 
deft hand is removed. The three last fingers may be stretched out, as they are not wanted, for if they 
get between the string and the bow they may receive a severe pinch. F 
Position, have the right foot placed against a wall or some other stable 

brought ome rae forward, = tight knee may be bent, but the left must be kept as straight as 

} & supposition may perhaps arise, in consequence of a failure to string in 
three attempts of the learner, that the bow is too strong for him; but this will in all ao, 
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he s e quite straight the defect may be remedied by first slackening it as in th 
act of unstringing, by pulling the bow up a little with the right hand, and pressing ime the aon 
limb with the left, and then by twisting the noose to the right or left as may be required, 


Res THE ARROW. 


The use of the long bow has now so entirely superseded that of its complex rival that it appears 

almost unnecessary to speak of any arrows but such as are fitted to use with it, yet it may not be 
improper to notice briefly, en passant, the several kinds of instruments used in this very ancient 
mode of offence and defence. It is a singular fact, that the bow, as a weapon of war, appears to have 
been almost altogether confined to the ‘T'eutonic races. It is true that among some of the nations of 
Northern Africa, it has occasionally been used, and that among both the Greeks and Romans it was 
‘wometimes employed, but was never so efficient an arm to them as it was among the Parthians and 
the other tribes of North Western Asia, and the districts of Europe adjoining them, the inhabitants- 
‘of which were in alliance with them. Through the connection between that people and the several 
races which occupied the northern countries of Europe be very obscuredly traced in history, we 
‘cannot but think that the evidence of it is sufficiently clear as to establish their identity. Among 
them, the short arrow and bow, the former from eighteen inches to two feet long, and the latter 
‘measuring about a yard, were the common weapons, and were thus used among them, until their in. 
“dividual existence as a people was Jost in the great stream of modern population. In Britain it was 
the first form of the bow and arrow introduced, and continued in use here certainly till within a litte 
“time prior to the Norman conquest, and there is little doubt was chiefly and certainly used in En- 
‘gland for a century, and perhaps for a century and a half, after that epoch. In Scotland, indeed, it 
“wppears never to have been changed for any other. But the use of the long bow in the hands of the 
English archers at Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, besides several other great engagements, so 
‘completely established its superiority that it quickly and almost entirely superseded any other form. 
‘The cloth yard shafts of Britain darkened many a sky, and seldom failed to carry death upon their 
‘wings ; and though the use of them as weapons of war has long been discontinued, they are too close- 
‘Ay connected with the glorious associations of the national annals to be forgotten and disregarded, 
and will long continue, as they now are, a favotite means of noble sport and recreation. 

Arrows are made of weight and length proportionate to the size and strength of bows. Arrows 
for bows of five feet long are twenty-four inches in length. Bows under five feet nine inches have 
arrows twenty-seven inches in length; and above five feet nine inches, twenty-eight, twenty-nine, 
and sometimes thirty inches long. But the last is an extreme length, seldom necessary and seldom 
used; beyond the power of most men to draw them up to the head, and, to say the least of them, 

to the bow. Even arrows of twenty-nine inches long are inconvenient if not hazardous. 
Bows of five feet ten inches in length should never have an arrow longer than twenty-eight inches 
used with them. 

Different nations have used different substances in the fabrication of their arrows, though reeds 
have been most common. Dogwood, or the cornelian cherry, were formerly much used in their 
manufacture, as well as for javelins ; but the calamus was much prized for the purpose, on account 
of its weight, which enabled it to resist the air, and consequently rendered it more obedient to the 
impetus given by the bow. 

Sheaf, or war arrows were, it seems, generally made ef ash; for Ascham observes that it were 
better to make them of good ash, and not of the aspen, as of all woods he ever proved, ash he found 
the best and swiftest, as well as the most effective, from the weight of the wood, aspen being much 
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inferior. “The stele,” (the arrow without feather or head,) he says, “ should be made as the grain 
lies, or it will never fly straight; and knots ought to be carefully avoided, as a knotty stele is more 
liable to break, and does not fly so far, because the strength of the shoot is hindered and stopped by 
the knot. It is better to have the shaft a little too short than over long, somewhat too light than over 
jumpish, a little too small than a great deal too large.” ‘The shaft must be perfectly round, as it is 
the best shape both for swiftness and for most easily piercing any thing. Arrows are now usually 
made of red deal, ash, and a light white wood, very much like that of the lime and abele trees. 
Fletchers hold the first in high estimation ; it wears quickly and is apt to splinter, and should there- 
fore for protection be varnished two or three times over. Mr. Hastings says that lime is an excellent 
wood for arrows, and that those arrows fly farthest and cleanest through the air whichfare perfectly 
round, rather high chested, or tapering in a very small degree from the shoulder or close of the pile 
to the nock, taking care that the pile he not heavier than will cause the arrow, when completed, to 
balance on the finger about one third or a little more of the way from the pile to the nock, or rather 
more than half way frim the nock to the pile. 


COSTUME OF THE UNITED BOWMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The weight of an arrow is the next consideration. It is the usual practice in England, to weigh 
arrows against silver money at the mint standard weight ; thus it has been ascertained that the weight 
of an arrow is from three to twenty shillings, though they are seldom used heavie: than five, Roberts, 
in his “ English Bowman,” gives the following directions for arrows to shoot with at a particular 
distance: 30 yards, from 4s. to 6s., 60, 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d., 90, to 120, 3s. to 4s. 6d. Thus it would 
appear that an arrow of the weight of 5s. would be about right for the generality of distances, but this 
of course depends much both upon the bow and the shooter, and much acute attention is required to 
ascertain the precise weight fitted for every occasion. We are induced to notice this matter par- 
ticularly, because the success of archery mainly depends upon it, and a perfect knowledge of it is only 
to be acquired by practice and close attention. One thing should be observed, that arrows for par- 
ticular distances should be sclected and set apait. 


THE FEATHER. 


It has been well observed that nothing is of so much consequence as the feather of the arrow, and 
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the truth of the observation will at once be perceived, when it is recollected that this is the wing by 
which the arrow flies, and that upon this the steadiness and velocity of its flight depends. The best 
feather is from the wing of the gray goose, and it has been celebrated by both historians and poets, 
though we believe it to be equalled by that of the turkey, and surpassed by that of the eagle. This 
is natural, for strength and elasticity are the prime requisites in the feather of an arrow; and these 
qualities are found in a very superior degree in the feathers of the eagle. Of the goose’s wing, the 
second, third, and fourth feathers are those most esteemed. The feathers should not be drawn, but 
pared with a fine sharp knife, and afterwards cut into proper length and shape. The length of the 
feather for arrows of twenty-seven inches long, exclusive of the pile, and of 4s. or 4s. 6d. weight, 
should be four and a half inches, or four and five-eighths, and set on the shaft about one and a quarter 
inches, or one and three-eighths from the extreme end of the nock, the feather being there three- 
eighths of an inch, and finely tiimmed to the end. Should the shaft be a very heavy one, the feather 
maust be made proportionably strong. A lady’s arrow, which is lighter, should of course have a fea- 
ther proportionably small. It should be particularly observed, to select the feathers from the right or 
the left wing, that is, the smooth side should always be kept the same way. he archer will find it 
mecessary to have both sorts with him, as the atrow in its rotatory motion through the air is much 
influenced by a side wind. The resistance of the feather is on its convex side, and therefore those 
arrows should be used which are fletched with feathers having the convex towards that side whence 
the wind comes. 


THE PILE OF THE ARROW. 


The pile is the hard part, composed of whatever it may be, placed at the end of the arrow, and in- 
‘tended to pierce any substance against which it may be shot. The term is derived from the Latin 
word pila, a ball, and came to be used from the practice of those people, who, in the time of Henry 
VIL., lived within the range of the royal forests, and were compelled to use round-headed arrows on 
account of the deer. {t is in general made of some metal. Among some of the ancients brass was 
in much request, The Flemish arrows are at this day tipt with hom, as their Jaws prohibit the use 
of iron or steel for that purpose. The latter substances are those which have been, and are stil] most 
commonly used, tempered to the degree requisite to pierce the texture against which it is intended 
to be used. The piles of arrows for the pastime of archery should be made round, of thin steel, or 
very hard iron, about three-quarters of an inch in length, with the barbs just wide enough apart to 
admit the shaft, after having been filed sufficiently down to go up to the extremity of the pile. 

When the wind is against him, or boisterous, the archer will find the blunt-headed arrows the 
Dest ; but with a wind, and favorable for the flight, a sharp pile will be found preferable. 


THE NOCK OF THE ARROW. 


‘The nock is that part of the arrow fitted for the string. This is generally inlaid with horn, and 
should have the nick wide enough to fit on the string easily, but not loosely. Arrows should be 
chosen with the nock too narrow rather than otherwise, as that is a defect which can soon be reme- 
died by the use of a file, while too wide a nock is both inconvenient and disagreeable, and most pro- 
bably uncertain, and farther, is a fault which cannot be amended. The nock should also be as smooth 


as possible. 
THE QUIVER 


Is generally made of leather or tin, and should be deep enough to take in the arrows nearly up to 
the feather. Wood or leather were the substances used for making it in former times, but they have 
now been superseded by tin, which is both lighter and more impermeable to wet. It should be large 
enough to carry from eight to a dozen arrows. The quiver is never worn, except in roving. In 
shooting at targets, o1 butts, it is placed a few yards beside them, three arrows being all that are re- 
quired for present use. The rest are kept in reserve, to supply the place of those which may meet 
with accidents. The quiver should be carried on the right side behind. 


THE BRACER. 


This article is made of leather, and buckles round the arm of the archer, answering two purposes ; 
~viz., preserving the arm from the violent stroke of the string in loosing, and from its smooth surface 
allowing the string to glide freely, and without the hindrances that an ordinary cloth sleeve presents. 
“The pain inflicted by the string, upon an arm unprotected by the bracer, is sufficient to disable the 
Sowman from the farther immediate use of his bow. 


THE BELT AND TASSEL. 


The belt is generally made of cow-hide leather, with a well or pouch to receive the pile heads of 
the arrows, through a leathern loop. It buckles round the waist, with the pouch on the right side, 
and a tassel made of green worsted, for wiping the dirt off the arrows, on the other. The tassel should 
be used as soon as the arrow is drawn from the ground. 
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THE TARGET. 


The diameter of a gentleman’s target, from the extremity of the outer white circle, is four feet, and 
all shots beyond that are not considered as being within the target. Ladies’ targets are made on the 
same principle, but considerably smaller, generally about three feet in diameter. Targets are often 
made of millboard, which, though not nearly so durable as the others, are more convenient for 
carrying about, as a boy can with ease bear them for a considerable distance. There should always 
be a pair in the field, as it shortens the walk, and reduces the trouble to shoot backwards and for- 
wards, instead of shooting at one target. The colors are a gold eye, surrounded by a red circle, that 
by a white one, that circumscribed by a black one, and that again by the white: each of these pos- 
sesses a value proportional to its nearness to the centre. The margin of the target is called the petti- 
coat. 


DISTANCE FOR TARGET SHOOTING. 


The usual distance prescribed is, for gentlemen, one hundred yards, and for ladies fifty. It is 
better, however, for gentlemen to begin at seventy yards, or at most eighty, than with the whole dis- 
tance at once. 


ATTITUDE. 


This is of very much more consequence than the inexperiened archer would at first suppose. In 
doing a thing well, especially in a pastime, it is always worth while to do it gracefully also, for that 
is not only pleasing, but often useful. The most graceful position is that in which the mind has 
most complete command over the motions of the limbs. Ascham says the attitude should be 
such, “ as shall be both pleasing to the eye of the beholder, and advantageous to the shooter, setting 
his countenance, and all parts of his body in such a manner and position, that both all his strength 
may be employed most to advantage, and his shot made and managed to other men’s pleasure and 
delight. A man must not go hastily about it, nor yet make too much ado about it; one foot must 
not stand too far from the other, lest he stoop too much, which is unbecoming, nor yet too near the 
other, lest he should stand too upright, for so a man shall neither use his strength well, nor yet stand 
steadfastly. ‘The mean betwixt both must be kept ; a thing more pleasant to behold when it is done, 
than to be taught how it should be done.” 

The archer should place himself in such a manner, that the side of his body should be towards the 
mark, so that if the target be due north, he may face directly to the east, holding the bow horizontally, 
with the string upwards. Thus standing, he is prepared for 


DRAWING THE BOW. 


The arrow being thus placed and steadily held, the archer, with his feet nearly squared, and abou 
eight or ten inches apart, commences the operation of drawing. Gradually pressing the bow down 
with his left hand, he draws at the same time the string with his right, and keeping his right elbow 
well up, gracefully raises his arms, his left extended with his bow, the wrist turned rather inwards, 
and the right drawing the string till the arrow be brought up about half way. The arrow being 
sufficiently raised'according to the distance of the mark, it should be drawn up to the pile, and then, 
with a moment’s aim (for that ought to be sufficient, and more would be injurious) the archer iets 
fly, with a steady and sharp loose. 


OF TAKING AIM. 


Of all exercises, coolness, attention, and confidence is most required in Archery, and few things 
are more affected in their success by the state of the animal spirits. Much judgment is necessary in 
taking aim, and it is especially requisite that a proper “ length” should be taken. Many archers have 
a custom of looking down their arrows at the mark, but the best authorities seem agreed that the 
right plan is to keep the eye steadily fixed on the mark, and our high authority, Ascham, especially. 
He says, “ For having a man’s eye always on his mark is the only wav tv shoot straight, yea, and I 
suppose so redye and easy a way, if it be learned in youth and confirmed with use, that a man shall 
never miss therein.” The supposition that a more correct sight is obtained by looking down the shaft 
is erroneous ; doing so only distracts the attention. 

The whole of these motions are of course but parts of one continuous effort, and the more evenly 
it can be performed the better; Drawing is one of the very nicest points in archery—Old Roger 
calls it “ the best part of shootinge,” and should be done as precisely as possible, with the utmost 
steadiness. If the fingers embrace the string too much, it will twist, and the arrow fly wide of its 
matk, It ought to have the string in a truly right line. In target shooting the nock of the arrow is 
brought a little under the ear, but in long shots the arrow has to describe a greater curve, and the 
drawing hand must consequently be more depressed, so that the nock of the arrow may be brought 
down towards the right breast. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Concealment. A Novel. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


This novel is of the Billy Lackaday school of perfection—full of Anna Marias, angelic captains, 
and seraphic situations. The author has indulged in the concealment of his name—if the booksel- 
lers had indulged in the concealment of the novel, the injured public would have been saved the in- 
fliction of considerable twaddle. We pity the poor creature, who, on a sainy day, has no other book 
at hand than this same novel of « Concealment !” 


Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland. Two Volumes. S. Colman, New York. 


These volumes form the first issue of a Library of Romance, edited by Grenville Mellen, and pub- 
lished by Mr. Colman. The editor, in his introduction, speaks of the merits of Phantasmion with 
most exaggerated emphasis ; but, with due respect to Mr. Mellen’s acknowledged judgment, we can- 
not give our assent to the praises he has bestowed upon the work before us. It is, at best, but a 
pretty puerility—a concoction of stale magicals, and fairy fancies, interspersed with some dainty con- 
ceits, and a few pieces of excellent poetry. Notwithstanding the clear definition of the fitness of 
simplicity, in the well-written introduction by the editor, and his assertion that Phantasmion is made 
to touch, with a masterly wand, every spirit that loves to indulge in unrestrained pilgrimage through 
the land of the free and the fanciful, we aver that the simplicity of Phantasmion frequently degene- 
rates into positive inanity, and that the infense passages trench most closely upon the realms of 
verbiage and fustian. In support of our assertions, we append a brace of quotations. 

First, for the “ good taste” of the simplicity :— 


“ While the old man stood talking to Iarine, describing with lively gestures the battle of tigers, 
the braying of horns, the crashing of boughs, and the yelling of wounded beasts, many of his sheep, 
as if glad to steal away from the oft-told tale, had straggled into the woody glen, which was full 
of soft herbage, and Iarine offered to guard the main body of his flock while he went in search of 
the truants; so thanking her for that courtesy, taking a weapon of defence from his girdle, and 
placing his crook in her hand, he hastened away. The lovely princess led the fluck slowly onward 
till she arrived at a stream, which crossed the dell, and had been swollen by sudden rains to a tor- 
rent: here she paused, waiting for the shepherd, and, while the sheep eyed the water, thinking per- 
chance of a ford lower down, where they had crossed in the morning, Iarine’s mind had travelled 
back to her father and Albinet, thence to her baby brother, and all the time was not wholly absent 
from Phantasmion. At last, she began to think that the old man was long away, and looked up 
with pleasure when she heard footsteps advancing ; but he who now stood before her was more like 
a king than a rustic swain ; his attire, though black, was costly, his countenance abstracted and 
grave. He stopped to look at Iarine, as she lifted up a dripping lamb which had slipped into the 
water, and, seeing that she eyed him anxiously, as if desirous yet afraid to speak, (for indeed she 
wished to inquire whether he had seen the shepherd,) his eye lit up with expectation, and in an 
eager tone he exclaimed—* Hast thou aught to tell me of the silver pitcher ?’”’ 


Now, for a specimen of the much-lauded “ gorgeousness and exuberance:—” 


« But lo! the sun has broken through its hazy veil, and Feydeleen’s soft cheek, as if it faded in 
the brilliant light, is seen no more among the blossoms; Albinet raises his head, from which the 
airy chaplet melts away, and with wonder-stricken eyes Eurelio gazes upward, for Potentilla has 
risen from his side. A moment yet the wings of her insect steeds are painted against the background 
of one lingering cloudlet-—but now they disappear, while earth below, suffused with splendur, be- 
comes a softened image of the heavens themselves.” 
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We give, in justice, a specimen of the poetry, which is excellent, but scarcely powerful enough 
to warrant the resuscitation of this tedious romance. 


By the storm invaded 
Ere thy arch was wrought, 
Rainbow, thou hast faded 
Like a gladsome thought, 
And ne’er mayst shine aloft in all earth’s colors 
fraught. 


Insect, tranced forever 
In thy pendent bed, 
Which the breezes sever 
From its fragile thread, 
Thou ne’er shalt burst thy cell and crumpled pi- 
nions spread. 


Their armor is flashing 

And ringing and clashing, 

Their looks are wild and savage ! 
With deeds of night 

They have daiken’d the light, 

They are come from reckless ravage ! 
O bountiful Earth, 

With famine and dearth, 

With plague and fire surround them ; 
Thy womb they have torn 

With impious scorn ; 

Let its tremblings now confound them ! 
Our cause maintain— 

For as dew to the plain, 

Or wind to the slumbering sea, 

Or sunny sheen 

To woodlands green, 

So dear have we been to thee. 


The new-blown flowers, 

From thy fairest bowers, 

Their rifling hands have taken ; 

And the tree’s last crop, 

That was ready to drop, 

From the dews have rudely shaken ; 
Through deep green dells, 

Where the bright stream wells, 

Like diamond with emerald blending ; 
Through sheltered vales, 

Where the light wind sails, 

High cedars scarcely bending ; 
Through lawn and grove, 

Where the wild deer rove, 

They have rushed like a burning flood ; 
For morning’s beam, 

Or the starry gleam, 

Came fire, and sword, and blood. 








Lily, born and nourish’d 
’*Mid the waters cold, 
Where thy green leaves flourish’d, 
On the sunbuint mould, 
How canst thou rear thy stem and sallow buds 
unfold ? 


Snowy cloud, suspended 
O’er the orb of light, 
With its radiance blended 
Ne’er to glisten bright, 
It sinks, and thou grow’st black beneath the wings 
of night. 


Then lend us thy might, 

Great Earth, for the fight, 

O help us to quell their pride : 
Make our sinews and bones 
As firm as the stones, 

And metals that gird thy side ; 
May the smould’ring mountains, 
And fiery fountains 

Inflame our vengeful ire, 

And beasts that lurk 

In thy forests murk, 

Their tameless rage inspire ; 
While from caves of death 
Let a sluggish breath 

O’er the spoilers’ spirits creep. 
O send to their veins 

The chill that reigns 

In thy channels dark and deep. 


But if those we abhor 

Must triumph in war, 

Let us sink to thy inmost centre, 
Where the trump’s loud sound, 
Nor the tramp and the bound, 

Nor the conqueror’s shout can enter ; 
Let mountainous rocks, 

By earthquake shocks, 

High o’er our bones be lifted ; 

And piles of snow, 

Where we sleep below, 

To the plains above be drifted ; 

If the muiderous band 

Must dwell in the land, 

And the fields we loved to cherish, 
From the land of balm 

Let cedar and palm 

With those that rear’d them perish. 





The Barber of Paris ; or Moral Retribution. By Paul de Kock, author of “Andrew the Savoy- 
ard,” “ Good Fellow,” etc. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


Paul de Kock occasionally receives a good share of abuse from various of the English critics of 
the newly-raised school of elegance and aristocracy—who delight to see mankind in embroidered 
coats and satin smalls, and vote every man a mauvais sujet who does not figure in silk stockings. 
A novel, must, to be good in their estimation, be devoted to the sayings and doings of the fashiona- 
ble world—a close portrayal of human nature is of small avail, unless the characteristics of high life 
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form the text—in other words, the sterling value of the metal is not of so much importance as the 
fashion of the make. 

There are other writers who, descending to the opposite extreme, revel in the development of the 
miseries of poverty and the degradation of vice—who relate, with a Crabbe-like minuteness, the in- 
significant details of every-day life, and require their readers to shed tears of agony over the distresses 
of the lowest and vilest of mankind. Now-a-days, the personnes of a novel are either superhuman 
in their goodness, or ultra-demoniac in their wickedness—it is the age of extremes. 

Paul de Kock, as we have before observed, is a painter of life as it is—his pages teem with ex- 
cellence, but his readers require the possession of a certain wordly experience before they can per- 
ceive the full value of the scenes presented to their notice. Notwithstanding the volatility of the 
class of people from which he selects his subjects, there is less of oufrance or caricature in his de- 
lineations than in the pages of Marryatt, although, in other points, there is much similarity 
between the two authors. Paul de Kock’s works will exist when many of the popular writers of 
the day are forgotten. 

“ The Barber of Paris” is the most powerful in its effects of all the author’s works. Lively nar- 
rative, startling but natural incident, and great diversity of well-sustained character, combine to 
make the most agreeable reprint of the season. 


The Jubilee of the Constitution. A Discourse delivered at the Request of the New York Historica” 
Society, in the City of New York, on Tuesday, the 30th of April, 1839 ; being the Fiftieth Anl 
niversary of the Inauguration of George Washington as President of the United States on 
Thursday, the 30th of April, 1789, By John Quincy Adams. Samuel Colman, New York. 


This pamphlet should be read by all parties, and then carefully laid aside, as a work abounding in 
valuable minute points of historical information, many of which are not to be met with elsewhere. 
We have here a vigorous sketch of the difficulties which preceded, and of the inefficiency which em- 
barrassed, the confederation originally adopted by the States, and a faithful detail of the causes, 
arising from the imperfection of the first league, which led to the adoption of our present constitu- 
tion. What Mr. Adams has thus done could not be so well done, perhaps, by any man living. The 
circumstances by which he has been surrounded from his boyhood—his intimate connexion, private 
and public, with the leading men of the Revolution—his long continued political career—his in- 
dustrious habits of observation—his personal identification for nearly halfa century with the interests 
of his subject—all had conspired to assure us that this subject would be skilfully handled, and the 
discourse itself assures us that, essentially, it is. We say essentially—for, considered in a less im- 
portant light, asa matter of mere literature—the whole will be regarded by every one of true taste 
as a failure. This turgid hyper-rhetorical style becomes neither the subject nor theman, Mr. Colman 
has printed the pamphlet most beautifully—as he does every thing of the kind—and no American 
desirous of accurate acquaintance with the political aflairs of his country, will need to be told that it 
is absolutely incumbent upon him to procure a copy, and to preserve it. 


The Gentleman of the Old School. By the author of « The Huguenot,” “ The Robber,” etc. 
Two Volumes. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


We have been told, by one who should know, that Mr. James’ habits of composition ate pecu- 
liar—for example, that, while walking to and fro hurriedly, he dictates, in an excited manner, to 
an amanuensis ; and that it is impossible for the latter, although a practised penman, and chosen 
principally on account of his rapidity of hand, to keep pace with the improvisation of the novelist. 
We hear, moreover, from a different source, that the MSS. thus furiously indited are committed to 
the press, and issued, without farther intervention on the part of the author. The exceeding polish 
of his general style, and, especially, the nice adaptation to each other of the individual portions of 
his works, would, at first sight, seem to throw discredit upon these and similar statements; but the 
litterateur who writes much will be able readily to perceive how the unchecked fervor of such me- 
thods of composition may do more for niceness of finish, than even a diligent elaboration in cool 
moments. He will not be able to sce, however, (provided he possess any powers of analysis,) how 
such methods can be consistent with weight, depth, true vigor, and, least of all, with originality— 
that apparently most intemperate of literary merits, but the one which, most of all, demands a quiet 
self-examination, and a deliberate adjustment of thought. Accordingly, in these points we find Mr. 
James deficient—here speaking, of course, comparatively. He is not as profound nor as original, 
as he is flowing and polished ; but in all good qualities he far surpasses the mass of the novelists of 
the day. 

an 9 not think the “ Gentleman of the Old School” the best, or even the fourth or fifth best, 
of his fictions. We would therefore caution him (but then he will never hear us) to pause in his 
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system of amanuensing, and betake himself, in a deliberate spirit, to the ordinary proprieties of the 
lamp and the arm-chair. Lady Mallory is inconsistent. We should be wrong in quarrelling with 
anyhuman being (much less with the representation of any human being) for inconsistency alone— 
but then she is impossibly inconsistent. Her qualities would neutralize each other ; her feelings and 
principles are positively incompatible. Her attempts to interfere with the lovers, Ralph and Edith, 
are, in the bitterness of their malignancy, altogether at war with that species of goodness which is 
the morale of her whole nature and existence. We dislike, too, especially, the clap-trap system af- 
fected throughout the book. We despise all such things as rings and miniatures ; and, above all, 
abominate little boxes with mighty secrets hidden therein. The entive merit of the novel is never- 
theless great—but lies among deeper considerations than we could venture to touch upon in any 
cursory and random critique, 





Sketches of London. By the author of “« Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” 
“ The Great Metropolis,” etc. etc. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


All the works of Mr. Grant are readable; but, in general, they have about them an air of book- 
making—an internal evidence, not to be mistaken, of having been written under the inspiration of 
Mammon, instead of a muse. There is always a woful effort at stretching out the matter—at mak- 
ing as much as possible of nothing at all. For this end, the gentleman indulges in an amplitude of 
narration, intermingled with an infinity of comment, which is amusing—to say no more. His style 
is about the flattest imaginable. The tone of his moral or philosophical observation—a point upon 
which he evidently prides himself—is positively grotesque in its utter platitude. Only imagine long 
chapters of such paternal advice as this! We should like to see the little queen reading it. 

“1 am sure, that were a sovereign, possessed of such amiable feelings as Victoria, and who is so 
exceedingly anxious to promote the cause of morals, and to increase the happiness of mankind— 
only aware of the deplorable and destructive consequences of horse-racing, she would at once with- 
draw her patronage from that pastime.” 

“The Sketches of London” resemble the previous books by the same author pretty nearly. All 
have been read—and there can be no very great harm in reading them. They contain a good deal 
of minute information, the accuracy of which has been impugned, and defended, and impugned 
again. ‘To contradict the assertions, in general, of Mr. Grant, requires a kind of knowledge that 
few men possess. There can be no doubt however that he occasionally hazards a bold remark about 
matters of which he is stupidly ignorant. For example—« Oxford street,” he says, “is about a 
mile and a half in length in a straight line, being, as already observed, longer than any street in any 
other city in the world.” We forget the exact length of Broadway or of Greenwich street, in New 
York—but our own Front street is nearly four miles in length, and we have several others nearly 
as long. 





Popular Lectures on Geology. Treated in a very Comprehensive Manner, by H. C. Von Leon- 
hard, Counsellor of State, and Professor at the University of Heildelberg, in Germany. With 
Illustrative Engravings. Translated by Rev. J. G. Morris, A. M., and Edited by Professor 
F.. Hall, M. D., etc., ete. +N. Hickman, Baltimore. 


These Lectures are, in the proper sense of the word, popular, being at the same time elaborate, 
and sufficiently scientific not to appear jejune. The author, Professor Leonhard, is well known as 
the writer of a large and excellent “ Manual of Geology and Geognosy,” and also of a “ Treatise 
on Basaltic Formations, in their relation to Normal and Abnormal Rocks.” 

The pamphlet now before us is the first of a sciies which will be issued in monthly numbers, of 
about one hundred pages each, succeeding each other as fast as they can be done into English, and 
prepared for the press. Many valuable notes are added by the Editor, chiefly on the subject of Ame- 
rican Geology. The engravings, however, are badly done, and derogate very materially from the 
high value of the publication, which we recommend, pointedly, to the notice of our readers. 





The Pocket Lacon; comprising nearly One Thousand Extracts from the Best Authors. Selected 
by John Taylor, Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The title here does not fully indicate the nature of the work. The selections are made with no 
reference to beauty of style, or truth of sentiment—these points, at all events, being less considered 
than that certain pungency (derived from antithesis, or novelty, or boldness, or paradox,) which acts 
upon thought with the stimulus of spice upon the palate. We do not mean, however, to find fault 
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with our author upon this account; but, on the contrary, insist that he has displayed no shallow 
philosophy in his method and matter of extract. Books like this are not to be regarded as vehicles 
of truth, (who, in he: majesty, disdains all insulated arguments, all fragmentary propositions, all 
reasonings in petto,) but merely as provocatives to her pursuit, as the means of an exercise well 
fitted for the strengthening of the powers to be subsequently employed in her attainment. We have 
before us now rather the incentive to logical thought, than its proper or admissible result. Most 
of the opinions advanced in this “ Pocket Lacon” are questionable, many of them perversely so- 
phistical, some trashy and unworthy of notice, some even outrageously absurd. In saying this, it 
will be seen that we say nothing against the merit of the book, which is great—or against the ca- 
pacity of the compiler, who has perfectly fulfilled his intention, and who, moreover, in his Preface, 
has given undeniable evidence of sound discrimination and of a cultivated intellect. & 


—-__ 
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The Triumphs of Science. A Poem. Delivered before the Whig Society of Hanover College. 
By Wiles. Wallace, author of the « Battle of Tippecanoe,” « Dirge of lapoleon,” and other 
Poems. Published at the request of the Society. 


eee 


This poem contains about four hundred and fifty pentameter lines. The author, in a dedication 
to Messieurs I. and T. Dowling, Editors of the Wabash Courier, speaks of his production “as the 
last of the kind which he shall ever present to the public ;” but we sincerely hope that he has either 
already thought better of this matter, or will think better of it hereafter. 

In truth, the verses of this unpretending little pamphlet evince powers of a lofty order; we need 
hardly add that, in comparison with three-fourths, or indeed with nine-tenths, of the hot-pressed and 
gilt-edged inanities of the day, they are—Hyperion to a Satyr. We do not wish—it is not our 
fashion—to speak hyperbolically in praise of any thing, but it is no hyperbole to say that there are 
many passages in “ ‘The Triumphs of Science” (so many as to constitute the mass of the poem) 
equal at least to any of the very best specimens of our indigenous poetry. Such versification as 
this, embodying imagery so just, and enkindled by imagination so vigorous, is not a matter of every- 
day occurrence. 
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Oh! who can tell the raptures of that time 
When o’er man’s spirit science burst sublime— 
Disclosed the splendors of the spangled dome 
Whose mystic torches lit Jehovah’s home, 

As step by step his soul in wonder trod 
Nature’s bright stairway up to Nature’s God ? 












Siz thousand years the Bell of Time had tolled, 
And still the sea in awful mystery rolled, 
While his blue arms embraced a glorious zone 
No eye had seen save God's great eye alone. 








Passages like these abound in the poem. We need scarcely comment upon their wonderful beauty. 
The image in the third line italicized is of the very highest order of merit of which poetical imagery 
is susceptible—although, elsewhere, we have asserted, and do now still maintain, that imagery. even 
in its purest nature and most skilful adaptation, belongs to a secondary rank, only, of poetical ex- 
cellence. But upon this topic we may take occasion to speak more fully hereafter. In regard to 
the line above, commencing “ Six thousand years,” we Tepeat that it is perfect in its way, and gives 
evidence of an original mind imbued with a deeply imaginative sentiment. An every-day poetaster 
would here have affronted and overpowered us by some classical balderdash about scythes and hour- 
glasses, (to say nothing of grey-beards and fore-locks and wings upon the feet,) and would never 
have dered to dream that there existed so modern end so common-plece a thing in the world es the 
spirit-lifting and memory-stirring bell. 

Still, we should be sorry to estimate the powers of Mr. Wallace by what we see here, and are in- 
clined to regard this pamphlet rather as an indication, than as the result, of his ability. The sim- 
ple idea of a task fulfilled, of a poem (especially) upon a stated subject, delivered at an appointed 
hour, before an expectant society, carries with it visions of embarrassment and constraint, repugnant 
to the best feelings of true merit, and in consonance with the feeble sleepy netions of mediocrity 
alone. Therefore, Mr. W. has not now written as he could and would have written under more 
favorable circumstances. But we acknowledge the evidence of far more than ordinary strength in 
his efforts—or, more strictly, in the character of his efforts—to break through the conventional tram- 
mels of this despicable species of task-writing—a species in which no man of trae taste will wish 
to succeed—in which Biscay yes genius can—a species, in short, whose sine qua non of suc- 
cess depends upon the negative, and certainly somewhat anomalous merit, of the possession of no 
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talent at all. A reasonable individual would as soon think of flying in fetters, or of going up wro- 
nauting in a leaden balloon. 





Tortesa, the Usurer. A Play. By N. P. Willis. Samuel Colman, New York. 


« Tortesa” is, we think, by far the best play from the pen of an American author. Its merits lie 
among the higher and most difficult dramatic qualities, and, although few in number, are extensive 
in their influence upon the whole work ; pervading it, and fully redeeming it from the sin of its 
multitudinous minor defects. ‘These merits are naturalness, truthfulness, and appropriateness, upon 
all occasions, of sentiment and language; a manly vigor and breadth in the conception of charac- 
ter; and a fine ideal elevation or exaggeration throughout—a matter forgotten or avoided by those 
who, with true Flemish perception of truth, wish to copy her peculiarities in disarray. Mr. Willis 
has not lust sight of the important consideration that the perfection of dramatic, as well as of plas- 
tic skill, is found not in the imitation of Nature, but in the artistical adjustment and amplification 
of her features. We recognize a refined taste upon every page of “ Tortesa.” Its points, too, are 
abundant, and scatter vivacity and brilliancy over the play. That the excellences of whjch we 
speak are great, cannot be more forcibly shown than by allusion to some of the innumerable faults 
which ate still insufficient to render these excellences obscure. 

The plot is miserably inconsequential. A simple prose digest, or compendium, of the narrative, 
would be scarcely intelligible, so much is the whole overloaded with incidents that have no bearing 
upon the ultimate result. Three-fourths of the play might be blotted out without injury to the plot 
properly so called. This would be less objectionable, if it were not that the attention of the reader 
is repeatedly challenged to these irrelevant incidents, as if they were actually pertinent to the main 
business of the drama. We are not allowed to pass them by, in perusal, as obviously episodical. 
We fatigue ourselves with an attempt to identify them with the leading interests, and grow at length : 
wearied in the fruitless effort. When we perceive Zippa plotting and counterplotting upon every ‘ 
page, it is impossible not to think that she is plotting to some purpose. She does nothing, however, 
in the end; and for any effect upon the play, might as well never have existed. An instance of 
this is seen in the last act, where the whole of the second scene is introduced for the purpose of in- 
forming her, by means of ‘Tomaso, of the danger of Angelo. She rushes fiom the stage exclaim- 
ing that she has it in her power to save his life ; and of course, in the trial scene, we naturally expect 
some important interference on her part. The judgment is rendered, however, without her interpo- 
sition. ‘The conclusion of the play, too, is much in the same way. The audience cannot be brought 
to believe that all the scheming and cuunterscheming here introduced is in the slightest degree es- 
sential, since the entire difficulty might have been settled by a single word from the Duke, who is 
favorably disposed to all parties. 

The old manoeuvre of the sleeping draught calls Romeo and Juliet somewhat too forcibly to mind. 

The idea, too, of the deception practised upon Tortesa by means of the portrait is borrowed appa- 
rently from the Winter’s Tale, and is moreover absurd. No person could have been thus deceived, 
and the spectator cannot imagine any such deception. “ ‘The back wall of the scene,” we are told 
in the stage directions, “ is so arranged as to form a natural ground for the picture ;” but this is ob- 
viously impossible, except in regard to a single point uf view—the illusion would be dispelled by 
the slightest movement on the part of Tortesa. There are a great many other improbabilities which 
entirely destroy the vraisemblance—but we have not space to point them out. The characters, ge- 
nerally, are deficient in prominence—in individuality. Zippa is a positive failure—we can make 
nothing of her. ‘Toortesa is outrageously inconsistent. It is impossible to reconcile the utter black- 
guard of the first scenes, with the lofty self-sacrificing spirit who figures in the last. The concep- 
tion, too, of the revulsion of feeling on the part of the usurer is a very antique conception at best. 
But we repeat that, in spite of these and a hundred other serious blemishes, we esteem “ ‘Tortesa”’ 
as by far the best American play. Mr. Willis, we are happy to perceive, has nearly altogether 
thrown aside the besetting sin of his earlier days—the sin of affectation. This was his worst ene- 
my—vanquishing it, he has nothing to fear. Mr. Colman eannot be too highly praised for the 
beauty of this publication, which forms a volume of his “ Dramatic Library.” 
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Precaution. A Novel. By the Author of the “ Spy,” “ Pioneer,” etc., ete. A New Edition, Re- 
vised by the Author. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Phiiadelphia. 


This, the first of Mr. Cooper's novels in point of time, is beyond all question the last in point of 
quality—yet it may be read with pleasure, and will and should be read by all our literary people, as 
a matter of simple curiosity, and in view of what the author of the “ Spy” has since so happily ac- : 
complished. He tells us, in the preface to the present edition, that the book originally owed its 
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existence to an accident, and was printed under circumstances which prevented his own personal 
supervision of the press. ‘The consequences were many defects in plot, style, and arrangement. The 
publication, too, was nearly, if not totally ruined, by mere typographical errors—the fruits of a bad 
MS. Under these circumstances the public must acknowledge their indebtedness to Messieurs Lea 
and Blanchard for the present edition. We cannot forbear saying, however, that had we been Mr. 
Cooper—had we been Alexander instead of Diogenes—we should nof have again thrust the book 
upon the attention of the public, but, putting it quietly behind the fire, have endeavored, with all our 
might and main, to forget that so great a mass of trash ever existed. 


Six Weeks in Fauquier. a the substance of a series of Familiar Letters, illustrating the 
Scenery, Localities, Medici Virtues, and General Characteristics of the White Sulphur 
Springs, at Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia. Written in 1838, to a Gentleman in 

England. By a Visiter. Samuel Colman, New York. 


This is a long title to a rather small affair—a thin duodecimo of sixty-seven pages. The truth 
is that the whole work has very much the air of a quack advertisement; and, but for those incon- 
ete words, “ By a Visiter,” one might suspect that the proprietors of the White Sulphur 

had themselves turned authors for the nonce. Be this as it may, the writer should not be 
weltal sed ef uate take ween Indeed he sometimes carries it to the vergefof a blunder.— 
In the preface, for instance, he first abuses Saratoga on account of that facility of access which ren- 
ders its company “ promiscuous,” and proceeds then to expatiate in praise of the “ immense crowds 
which have hitherto resorted to the White Sulphur.” Amid a collection of recommendatory let- 
ters, also, there occurs one from B. Watkins Leigh, in which the Senator somewhat equivocally as- 
serts that the dropsical symptoms with which he went to Fauquierhave been continually declining 
“ever since he got home.” There can be no doubt, however, that the springs in question have high 
medicinal, and higher fashionable virtues. The scenery is beautiful, the charges are moderate, the 
accommodations good. In fact every thing concerning them is good—with the exception of this 
stupid little book—which is very bad indeed—very. 


The White Sulphur Papers, or a at the Springs of Western Virginia. By Mark Pencil, Esq. 
Samuel Colman, New York. 


A larger, a handsomer, and altogether a better volume on the same subject, although abound- 
ing, we are sorry to say, in typographical errors. This is the more to be regretted, as the mechani- 
cal execution, otherwise, is of a very superior order. 

“The White Sulphur Papers” are written with sprightliness, and have much general interest. 
To persons contemplating a visit to the Springs such a book as this is invaluable. It affords, in an 
agreeable manner, all necessary information, besides being full of anecdote and chit-chat. Moreover, 
we can aver, upon the authority of our friends of the “ Corsair,” that Mark Pencil, Esq. is not the 
Proprietor of the Springs, and that he is a gentlemanly personage. We presume, too, that he has 
no private interests to serve in the publication—which, at all events, is very readable, and very cre- 
ditable to both author and publisher. 


A Defence of Female Education. Read before the Columbus Lyceum, by John Southerland 
Lewis. Columbus, Georgia. Published by order of the Society. 


This essay does Mr. Lewis some credit. The necessity for any “ Defence of Female Education” 
is, to be sure, not very apparent—but he has handled his subject with great ability, and placed that 
which was before clear in a perfectly brilliant light. 
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